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MUNGER & ARMOUR’S ELEVATOR 
AT CHICAGO IN 1857. 


Among the seventy-five or more elevators which 
accommodate the grain that’ comes to the Chicago 
market, there are many old houses. A few of them 
have been standing since 1871, but the large majority 
are more modern, and are equipped with all the latest 
and best appliances, and are conveniently arranged 
‘for the rapid and economical handling of grain. 
These modern houses, 
with their splendid 
equipments for -handling 
and improving grain, 
stand in marked contrast 


of Messrs. Gibbs & Griffin, are constructed mostly of 
oak, and were built in the dead of winter. The greater 
part of the oak timber of which their frames were 
composed was growing in the woods of Michigan the 
November preceding the spring they were completed! 
As a specimen of these granaries, an engraving of 
that of Messrs. Munger & Armour, on the north side 
of the river, between Wells and Franklin streets, is 
given, and although there are several others larger 
than this, it is sufficiently large to honor the owners 


road; another one near it, besides its capacity to re- 
ceive 20,000 bushels per day from cars, can take in 
15,000 to 20,000 bushels from canal boats, and ship 
25,000 bushels per day by lake craft. 

The building, a view of which is given, rests upon 
solid stone foundations, but is constructed of immense 
beams of timber, principally oak, and still further 
strengthened by large iron rods, by which lateral pres- 
sure is effectually guarded against. In the main build- 
ing there are sixty to seventy bins, each capable of hold- 

ing 5,000 bushels. These 
bins are so arranged 


that each one can be 


filled and emptied with- 


out carting, and without 


with the immense grain 


any regard to any other 


warehouses, or elevators, 


as they are sometimes 


called, of 40 years ago. 


bin. Strong iron rods, 
crossing each. other at 
right angles, bind to- 


This was when elevators 


gether the side of each 


very much resembled 


bin, so that one may be 


full, and the four around 


huge experiments, when 


the country newspaper 
warned the farmers not 
to store their wheat ina 
grain elevator, and that 
the only way to store 
wheat was in a sack. 
One of the first eleva- 
tors built in Chicago is 
shown in the accompa- 
ing illustration, which, 
with the following ac- 


count of its construction, 


we take from the Chicago 
Magazine of May, 1857: 


There are already 
twelve grain warehouses 
in Chicago, capable of 
storing upward of four 
million bushels of grain, 
and flour counted as grain. Or, their actual capacity 
for grain besides flour, is 3,815,000 bushels. The ca- 
pacity of each is as follows: 700,000 bushels, 650,000 
bushels, 600,000 bushels, 325,000 bushels, 300,000 bush- 
els, and 200,000 bushels, all completed within two 
years; and 150,000 bushels, 125,000 bushels, 120,000 
bushels, 60,000 bushels, 45,000 bushels, and 40,000 
bushels, among the older elevators. Another is being 
erected to contain 650,000 bushels, which will make 
the actual aggregate grain capacity about four millions 
of bushels. In the construction of one of these, it re- 
quired two millions, and in another a million and a 


half of Milwaukee brick. A still larger one was con-' 


structed of plank, by nailing one flat upon another. 
Two others, those of Messrs. Munger & Armour, and 
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MUNGER & ARMOUR’S ELEVATOR AT CHICAGO IN 1857, 


and the city that contains it. The cost of this build- 
ing was $65,000, or, including the fixtures, $75,000. It 
can receive grainfrom cars, teams and canal boats, 
and ship by lake vessels at the same time, having ca- 
pacity to receive 40,0C0 bushels per day from cars and 
teams, and 20,000 bushels at the same time from four 
canal boats; and it can ship with a fair chance, and 
has done it, 65,000 bushels a day, on board of lake 
vessels. There are other warehouses that can receive 
more grain from cars, but not from canal boats. The 


largest one, for instance, the Rock Island Railroad | 


Warehouse, can unload 300 cars (or about 100,000 
bushels) per day, and can ship into two lake vessels at 
a time, out of four shipping spouts, 12,000 bushels of 
grain per hour. This latter can only receive by rail- 
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it empty, or may be 
empty and the four 
around it full, without 
producing any effect 
whatever on the strength 
of the sides, The bins 


are some ten feet square 
and thirty-five feet deep. 
There are also shipping 
bins in some of 
houses, holding 
12,000 bushels each. The 


these 


some 


upper stories are gener- 


ally used for drying 
damp grain. On _ the 
ground floor of these 
le warehouses are located 
the steam engines and 
boilers, the latter en- 


closed in a brick vault, for the sake of retaining heat 
and to guard against explosions. These engines are 
from 75 to 125 horse power. The machinery, consisting 
of lines of shafting, beveled cog-wheels, etc , of great 
strength, runs through the entire building. Its use 
is to put in motion the grain elevators which carry 
the grain from the ground floor up into the cupolas 
where it is weighed. From thence it passes down 
through spouts into the bins, The modus operandi is 
different in the different warehouses; generally it isas 
follows: The grain, whether from car, canal boat or 
wagon, is first received into hoppers, on the lower 
floor. It then passes into the elevators. These are a 
series of Russian sheet iron buckets, attached to an 
endless strap, and inclosed in a large wooden pipe, 
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The buckets receive their freight and carry it up into 
the cupolas, where they discharge it into the scales, 
and descend for another load. The weighing process 
is going on at the same time, and from the scales the 
grain descends through spouts to the various bins in 
all parts of the building, or to the vessels in the docks 
waiting to receive it. 

The cupolas of these buildings are covered on the 
outside with sheet iron. Their roofs, and also the 
roof of the main building, with a fireproof composi- 
tion. There are tanks of water on the roofs, by means 
of which the entire building, in case of fire, can be 
flooded with water. It is about 100 feet from the ground 
to the top of these cupolas. The owners of these 
warehouses generally confine themselves to a strictly 
commission business, of storing and forwarding for 
other parties, for which they have unsurpassed facil- 
ities. They are men of the strictest integrity and 
business talent. 

With the commercial marine of this city at hand to 
relieve these warehouses, it is not likely we shall soon 
lack for storage room. Had it not been for the par- 
tial failure last year of the corn crop throughout 
some of the Southern states, making prices so high on 
that account, that a large amount was drawn South 
(and this was favored by aa break in the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal this spring), the receipts would the 
present season have pretty well taxed the capacity of 
our granaries. As it was, there was only about a 
million bushels wheat and. corn, and 
some 50,000 barrels of flour in store here 
at the opening of lake navigation. The 
superior facilities which Chicago enjoys 
for receiving and forwarding grain, the 
less expense of storage, reshipment and 
commissions, compared with St. Louis, 
gives her quite an advantage over the 
latter market, in competing for the 


whether few or many, as required by light or heavy 
load. If for any reason the speed of the engine is re- 
duced to a motion slower than is required by the work 
it is doing the governor automatically cuts off the flow 
of gas or gasoline, preventing the serious results sure 
to follow if the flow was uninterrupted under like con- 
ditions. The speed of the engine can be changed and 
regulated while in motion same as with throttling 
governor on steam engine. 
| Inthe Lambert there is no packing between the 
cylinder and the water chamber. By a simple arrange- 
ment the water chamber is entirely dstinct from the 
cylinder yet so constructed as to make a perfect cir- 
culation around the cylinder, keeping it uniformly 
cool all around and as there are no joints between the 
water chamber and explosion chamber there is no 
packing to blow out or chance for water to get into 
the cylinder. By this arrangement lime formed in the 
water chamber can be easily removed. This feature 
is fully covered by patents. Those interested can ob- 
tain descriptive catalogue and prices by addressing 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, 87 Day street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


THE FORCE OF RATES INSERTED 
IN BILLS OF LADING. 


Readers will recall that from time to time, since the 
passage of the act to regulate commerce, the conclu- 


grain trade of the Llinois River; and 
Chicago will always get this trade, ex- 
cept when causes similar to the above 
mentioned shall operate. Only six or 
eight years ago St. Louis had all this 
trade. 


THE LAMBERT GAS EN- 
GINE. 


For a score of years there has been a 
growing demand for a simple motor of / 
some description, more economical, safer 
and cleaner, and one that would occupy 


Acc 


that which may be collected under authority of law. 
That charge is the one which appears in rate sheets 
published by the carriers themselves.’’ Why then in- 
sert it at all? . 

But now comes the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a decision just published (Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway vs. Hefley et al.) in which the po- 
sition taken by this journal is fully sustained, The 
syllabus of the case is as follows: : 

A statute of Texas (May 6, 1882) provides that no 
railway company in the state shall charge or collect, 
for the transportation of any freight, a greater sum 
than is specified in the bill of lading, and any railway 
company refusing to deliver freight to the consignee 
on payment or tender of the charges stated in the bill 
of lading shall be liable to a penalty, equal to the 
amount of such charges, for each day’s delay. Held, 
that such a statute is inconsistent with the provisions 
of the interstate commerce act requiring railway com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce, under penal- 
ties prescribed, to charge and collect the rates of 
freight specified in their published tariff schedules, 
and is therefore void as to interstate shipments of 
freight. 

This case is particularly noteworthy as coming to 
the United States Supreme Court from a county court 
for the reason that the amount in controversy was so 
small as not to permit its being taken toa higher state 
court; a circumstance most fortunate because, as 

stated by the court, ‘‘the questions in- 

volved are of no little importance.’’ 
Briefly stated the facts in the case are 

as follows: The rate named in <a bill of 

lading of the St. Louis & San Francisco 

Railroad Company on a carload of fur- 

niture shipped from St, Louis, Mo., -to 

Cameron, Texas, was 69 cents per 100 

pounds, amounting on the carload to 

$82.80. The agent at destination cor- 
rected the billing according to the latest 
* tariff in his possession, to 84 cents per 
hundred, making the charges $100 80, 
and refused to deliver the goods except 
upon payment of that amount, although 
the bill of lading, together with the 
amount due—according to the rate 
named thereon—was tendered by the 
cousignee. It is true that the agent 
offered to, and did, telegraph for in- 
structions, in response to which he was 

on the next day authorized to and did 

deliver the goods on the basis of 69 cents, 


less floor space. The gas and gasoline 
engines of to-day are more than satisfy- 
ing the people in this direction. There 
was a time when it was said, and there may yet be a 
few not familiar with the satisfactory operation of the 
best makes of this type of motor who may say: “Oh, 
yes! They are all right for light power, but not desir- 
able where heavy power is required.’’ -'The day has 
come, however, when it is generally acknowledged 
that gas or gasoline engines are the cheapest and safest 
light and heavy power for all purposes now in use. 

Their safety, economy, cleanliness and the fact that 
no special building is required, and that lower rates of 
insurance are obtainable than when steam engines are 
used, and that they do not require an engineer are all 
points recommending them. 

The foregoing isin a general way applicable to all 
gas or gasoline engines which have met with a reason- 
able degree of success, and especially is it true of the 
Lambert Engine, as it combines excellence in construc- 
tion, efficiency and economy coupled with extreme sim- 
plicity. The Lambert is not what is known as a vapor 
engine, but uses the gasoline raw just as received direct 
from the tank, hence all chances for explosions are over- 
come, All valves are direct acting poppets, requiring 
no cleaning or oiling. They lift squarely from the seat, 
The crank shafts are made of steel and finished to 
gauge. The cylinder bed and main bearings are con- 
structed of one symmetrical casting to which the entire 
valve gear is attached, thus insuring perfection and 
durability. The charge of gas or gasoline is ignited 
by asmall electric battery, which is furnished free 
with each engine. 2 

There is a notable absence of complicated mechan- 
ism in the governor, yet it is perfectly automatic, 
controlling the admission and discharge perfectly, 


THE LAMBERT GAS ENGINE. 


siveness of a rate inserted in a bill of lading has by 
this journal been denied and its utility questioned. 
This opinion has been as often controverted by other 
journals as well as by shippers and railroad men. 
Commenting upon a recent article upon the subject 
which appeared in our columns and which was re- 
printed, the AMERICAN ELHYATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
says: ‘The views of our fair-minded contemporary are 
usually free from prejudice, but in the foregoing it 
seems to lean towardthecarrier. IL. freight agents are 
not competent to figure out the rates without error the 
shipper who has had no experience in this work can- 
not doit. The freight agent should be competent to 
quote rates and the burden of his errors should fall on 
his road.”’ 

The statement to which objection is thus made was 
to the effect that, the only legal rate being the pub- 
lished tariff which was required by law to be made 
accessible to the public, any different rate therefrom 
was unlawful and that under the law no court would 
compel a railroad to protect such a rate. The near- 
est to an indorsement of our position heretofore made 
was by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
last annual report, viz.: ‘‘There is some room for ques- 
tion whether in view of the requirement of the publi- 
cation of rates an action by a shipper or consignee can 
be successfully maintained when based upon the er- 
roneous assertion in the contract of shipment or bill 
of lading of a charge which is less than the rate law- 
fully iraposed and exaction of the full legal rate be- 
fore deliyery at destination. * * * * * What is 
needed is abolition of the practice of inserting in bills 
of lading for shipping contracts any other charge than 


but thesuit was nevertheless brought to 
determine which should govern, the bill 
of lading or the tariff rate. In comment- 
ing upon the case Mr. Justice Brewer, “who delivered ~ 
the opinion, said, ‘‘Clearly the state and national acts 
relate to the same subject-matter and prescribe differ- 
ent rules. By the state act the bill of lading is made 
controlling as to the rate collectible, while the national 
statute ignores the bill of lading and makes the pub- 
lished tariff rate binding.”’ 

The point that the bill of lading rate is of no force 
as against the published tariff rate is made all the 
stronger because in this instance the rate named in 
the bill of lading was the correct rate. It appears 
that a reduction in the tariff rate had been made from 
84 to 69 cents before the shipmeut was made, but up 
to the time of the receipt of the goods at destination 
the agent at Cameron was not advised of the fact and 
therefore demanded the rate in accordance with the 
tariff which he held. Had the agent been properly 
advised it would have so happened that his tariff rate 
and the rate named in the bill of lading would have 
agreed; but, says the court: ‘‘It is no answer to say 
that in this case the defendant might have complied 
with both the state and the national statutes; that it 
should have promptly notified its agents at every sta- 
tion of this reduction; that if it had doneso the agent 
at Cameron could have complied with the state as 
well as the national law, and that its negligence in 
this respect is sufficient to hold it amenable to the 
state law. The question is not whether in any partic- 
ular case operation may be given to both statutes, but 
whether their enforcement may expose a party toa 
conflict of duty. It is enough that these two statutes 
operative upon the same subject-matter prescribe dif- 
ferent rules. In such case one must yield, and that 
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one is the state law.’’ Under such a ruling there 
would appear to be no room left for doubt as to the 
lack of force in a bill of lading rate. 

While so far as the authority of a bill of lading rate 
is by this decision definitely settled, there is one point 
in the case which the court overlooked, and for the 
accurate understanding of which a preliminary state- 
ment is necessary. The act to regulate commerce in 
its original form provided for the publication of the 
tariffs of the individual roads only: This was after- 
ward amended so as to include the filing with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of joint tariffs, with 
the stipulation that such. publicity should be given 
to them as might be ordered by the commission. Un- 
der an instruction issued by that body on March 23, 
1889, it was ordered that ‘‘two copies of all such tar- 
iffs should be posted for the use of the public in two 
public and conspicuous places in every depot, station, 
or office of such carrier where passengers or freight 
respectively are received for transportation under such 
schedules, in such form that they shall be accessible 
to the public and can be conyeniently inspected.” 
And the commission adds that “‘it will be seen that 
joint tariffs and individual tariffs are now substan- 
tially under the same rules.’ It will be observed, 
therefore, that inasmuch as the only lawful rate is the 
one of last issue that is filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and duly published by law, and 
that in the case of joint tariffs such publication is re- 
quired only at the station where the 
freight is received for shipment and 
not at the station where it is deliv- 
ered, the tariff in the possession of 
the agent at Cameron, the delivering 
station, is of no lawful force and 
should not have been allowed to en- 
ter the case. The only lawful tariff 
was the one posted in accordance 
with the order. of the commission, 
at St. Louis, and which in this case, 
by the statement of the court itself, 
called for 69 cents per hundred, the 
same rate as named in the bill of 
lading. This point, however, while 
it would serve as a good defense 
against the exaction of 84 cents per 
hundred on the shipment in ques- 
tion, does not affect the matter of 
the value of the rate named in the 
bill of lading. Thatin either case 
is of no account. It should be gen- 
erally understood that on shipments 
made under a joint tariff the rate 
named in the tariff issued and posted 
according to law at the point of 
shipment, is the only lawful rate and that all con- 
tracts differing therefrom are necessarily invalid.— 
Railway Review. 


KING CORN COMING. 


Corn ‘the giant grass,’ is at present waving its 
green, luxuriant leaves over a larger acreage in Amer- 
ica than ever before seeded. And never has the crop 
been deeper hue and greater heart. From only a few 
sections come reports of damaged plants. In some 
places it is announced that the corn is so far forward 
that the crop is assured. Let us not borrow trouble, 
neither let us build air castles. Last year at this time 
the promise was great—but alas! for the promise. If 
the later rains descend and if those scorching blasts 
stay bottled up in the cave of the winds, America will 
harvest her greatest crop of corn. Those “ifs’’ are yet 
factors in the problem. But assuming what all pres- 
ent conditions warrant us in assuming—that these 
waving fields, now “dressed in living green’’ shall 
ripen into the sere and yellow leaf—it becomes neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the fact that the corn crop 
of 1895 must supply not only grain but hay and. bed- 
ding. Straw will be too costly for bedding and hay 
cannot be had. Those who are confronted with this 
situaticn can do one of two things: they can suffer 
without hay and straw, or they can take the advice of 
those who have learned by experience and supply both 
hay and bedding in shredded corn-fodder. 


————— 
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The mission of the crop killer is about exhausted. 
He has a chance at corn yet. 


A LOADING DUMP. 


We reproduce herewith an illustration, which ap- 
peared in the Northwestern Farmer of June 1, of the 
combined dump and elevator the ‘‘farmers’ friend’’ is 
erecting for farmers who will ship their grain to him. 
This house is supposed to have been erected at Kan,- 
ley, Ill. The sign onits side says: ‘‘farmers’ Codpera- 
tive Shipping Association, Kangley, Ill. Farmers, 
ship your grain to H. H. Carr & Co., Chicago, and 
save the middleman’s profit.”’ : 

The rates of commission charged by Chicago com- 
mission men are very small and none of them have 
been known to grow rich in the business, yet this gen- 
erous friend of the farmer finds the business profitable 
enough to warrant him a return on money invested in 
dumps and elevators which are idle most of the time. 
Unless this ‘‘farmers’ friend’’ gets the middleman’s 
profit, which he claims to save for the farmers, he 
will surely come out at the little end of the horn ina 
few years. 

J. W. Scott, assistant secretary of the Farmers Co- 
operative Association at Tonica, Ill., writes in the 
Northwestern Farmer of June 1, that ‘‘The codpera- 
tive idea, begun several years ago, is‘assuming propor- 
tions little dreamt of at the time of its conception. 
The trend of everything in the commercial world 
to-day is toward consolidation. 

“At this place the farmers have recently organized 
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themselves into an association, and in cooperation 
with H. H. Carr & Co. have erected a Scott Patent 
Combined Dump and Elevator. This invention, unique 
in its way, fills a long felt want, and offers the only 
practical, and at the same time economical, solution 
of the difficulties that have from time immemorial 
stood between the farmer and the profitable disposal 
of his grain. The back breaking labor of shoveling 
has long been a discouraging feature of consigning 
grain direct; and the necessity of overcoming the diffi- 
culty is what suggested thisinvention. All the facili- 
ties offered by the country elevator are here afforded. 

“A. word or two descriptive of the dump and eleva- 
tor may prove interesting. About four years ago 
when Mr. H. H. Carr first conceived the idea of solicit- 


ing direct consignments from the farmers, the princi-. 


ple obstacle presented. was the extra labor involved as 
compared with the facilities enjoyed by the owner of 
an elevator. Model after model was made and tested. 
Some suggested too much cost; others too much area; 
and some a doubtful capacity. But it was finally 


solved by a device furnishing to the farmer every | 


facility for the loading of his graip, provided by the 
country elevator. ; 

“It isa simple structure, 20 feet long, 12 feet wide 
and 18 feet in height. It presents the appearance of 
an elevator in miniature. When the grain is teamed 
in bulk, the only manual labor necessary is the drop- 
ping of the tail-board, one horse doing all the work. 
When next seen the grainisin the car. If the grain 
be bagged the labor of emptying alone is necessary. It 
is controlled exclusively by H. H. Carr & Co., who, 
in order to extend their connection among the farmers 


have decided upon the cooperative plan; and stand 
ready to provide them with these modern conveni- 
ences, A number of shipments have already passed 
through. the house and yielded an average of from 1 to 
3 cents per bushel above the best possible figures that 
could have been obtained from the neighboring grain 
buyer.” ; 

Country 2levator men will learn by a perusal of the 
foregoing that they have a new competitor, who unlike 
the man-with-a-scoop, will be ready to receive grain at 
any time. . 

Country elevator men are looking about for a way 
to overcome this new competition, but it is doubtful 
if it will last long enough to make a remedy necessary ; 
farmers soon tire of ‘‘buying a pig in a poke.”’ 


THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 
FOR THE GRAIN TRADE. 


BY HENRY A. ROBINSON, STATISTICIAN UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


An important objection that might be urged against 
the adoption at the present time of the cental, or any 
other unit of measure based upon the system now in 
general use in the United States, is the probability 
that these old weights and measures will ulti- 
mately give place to the metric system. As to the 
substitution of a unit of measure based upon the 

weight of the grain for the present 
measure of quantity, there would 
seem to be some advantage in the 
change. The actual value of. the 
grain could certainly be more accur- 
ately determined by weight than 
by measure. When the change is 
made, however, let the metric sys- 
_ tem be vsed as a basis. 

The general adoption of the met- 
ric system in the United States 
seems highly desirable. It is the 
system of weights and measures 
employed by all European nations 
except Great Britain and Russia, 
and it is being adopted in Mexico and 
the republics of Central and South 
America. It was legalized in the 
United States by act of Congress in 
1866, and the equivalents of the 
various denominations fixed by law. 
Its superiority as a system over that 
in common use in this country can- 
not be denied. 

Regarding our own system the 
office of the United States Coast 

and Geodetic Survey makes the following comment 
in one of its reports: ‘‘Our present system of weights 
and measures has for its sole recommendation that 
it has been in common use for many years. It is 
irrational in theory, irksome in practice, and has 
been condemned by a!l who have had practice in the 
use of weights and measures. Furthermore, it has 
never been authorized or made lawful by act of Con- 
gress, and is almost without authorization in the 
history of congressional legislation.” 

Changes in units of measure are always deprecated 
by statisticians owing to the difficulties in the way of 
comparison with previous data, but this disadvantage 
would be more than offset by a change to the metric 
system in the United States because of the great ad- 
vantage to be gained as regards international uni- 
formity. Itis therefore thought that if any changes 
are to be made they should be in the direction of the 
metric system. 


em 


The Sioux City Journal takes up the subject of the 
diversion of grain freight from Chicago as indicated 
by the railroad reports for last year. It says there 
have been great changes in the routes by which grain 
is carried from interior points to the seaboard, the ton- 
nage not now passing through Chicago as it formerly 
did, and that these changes are in large part the ulti- 
mate cause of the cutting of trunk line rates which 
formerly were so rigidly maintained. It adds this is 
a matter of pure transportation strategy, which seems 
really to involve the essential competition. that stead- 
ily pulls down -the cost of transportation, and that 


. for once Chicago is hit by it.”’ 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ILLINOIS 
GRAIN DEALERS. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Illinois Board of 
Trade, the membership of which is made up of grain 
dealers, was called to order in the City Hall at De- 
catur, at 11:45 a. m., June 19, President Theo. P. 
Baxter presiding and Secretary B. S. Tyler recording. 
F. M. Pratt moved that the membership fee be re- 
duced to five dollars, and the mo‘ion was carried. 

The following firms were admitted to membership: 
J. & G. Melhous, Blue Mound, Ill.; Minor & Lear, 
Richmond, Va.; Crescent Grain & Elevator Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; B. Inman of D. R. Francis & Bro. Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Rumsey, Lightner & Co., 
Chicago; Donovan & Finney, Detroit, Mich.; Mc- 
Fadden & Co., Havana, Ill.; Turner-Hudnut Co., 
Pekin, Ill.; J.C. Flanigan, White Heath, Ill; C. E. 
Wheeler, Emery, Ill.; Boody Elevator Co., Boody, IIL; 
Irwin, Green & Co., Chicago; Rosenbaum Bros, Chi- 
cago; H. C.- Hall, Paxton, Ill., and 
Kremer. & Winkler, Arcola, Ill. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at Turner Park at 2 o'clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 
2:35 in Park Arbor Hall by President 
Baxter, who asked for the presentation 
of new names for admission to mem- 
bership. E, B. Hagen, Philo, Ill.; M. R. 
Alsup, Maroa, Ill.; Smith, Hippin & 
Co , Pekin, Ill.; E. S. Greenleaf, Jack- 
sonville; Ill; Ballard, Messmore & 
Braun, St. Louis; W. H. Barrett & 
Bro., Owaneco, Ill., applied for mem- 
bership and were admitted. 

Secretary Tyler read the minutes of 
the. preceding meeting, which were 
adopted as read. 

The following report of Treasurer 
F. M. Pratt was read and accepted: 

To the Officers and Members of the Illinois 
Board of Trade: 

I beg to submit herewith my annual 

report as the treasurer of the Illinois 


Board of Trade for the year ending 
June 19, 1895; 


Received from ex-Treasurer Norton 

(including interest)..............- 
Received for membership fees....... 
Received for exchange.............. 10 


Received for extra banquet tickets... 91.00 
TOtAlL VOCALS sien erie ao ees 8.5.51" a arte $790.08 
Paid out as per orders attached...... $537.65 
Balance on hand June 18, 1895....... 252.43 
$790.08 


Respectfully submitted. 
F. M. Pratt, Treasurer. 


Secretary Tyler read a communica- 
tion from the Mt. Pulaski Grain Co., in 
which complaint was made against 
A. CG. Buell & Co. of Chicago, for buying grain of 
a farmer at Milton Siding. Mr. St. John, of the 
Mt. Pulaski Grain Co., reported that the matter had 
been settled satisfactorily and requested that the As- 
sociation give no further attention to it. 

The complaint of E. R. Ulrich & Son against L. 
Everingham & Co. of Chicago, for buying direct from 
farmers, was read, together with the correspondence 
that passed between the secretary of the Association 
and Messrs. Ulrich & Son and L. Everingham & Co. 

E. R. Ulrich Jr. reported that the purchases of 
Everingham & Co, from farmers amounted to 35,000 
bushels, and that the firm was still buying. 

G. C. McFadden of Havana reported that HEvering- 
ham & Co. had been buying from farmers in their 
territory, and that it was their practice to send an 
agent about to induce farmers to put in scales and to 
ship to that firm. 

W. B. Newbegin reported on the work of Arbitra- 
tion Committee in attempting to get L, Everingham 
& Co. to withdraw from the territory of the members. 
He said that L. Everingham & Co. had a line of ele- 
vators in lowa, 

A resolution was read, amended and finally adopted 
as follows: 

Wuereas, The firm of L Everingham & Co. and 


others of Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and New York 


have been buying grain indiscriminately through 
Central Illinois and other parts of the country di- 
rectly from farmers and scoop-shovelers, to the detri- 
ment of the local and regular grain dealers in said 
territory; and, 

Wuereas, After having been written to. about such 
dealings, the said L. Everingham & Co. have replied 
that their sympathy had been with the grain dealer 
for many years and still was, but where this sympathy 
was not reciprocated they felt it legitimate for them 
to make purchases where they choose to do so; and, 

Wuereas, Such proceedings are contrary to all the 
legitimate methods of doing business, and such deal- 


ings are not countenanced by the Illinois Board of | 


Trade and the Grain Dealers’ Asssociations of the 
different states; and, 

Wuersas, The constitution and by-laws of this As- 
sociation make such irregular commission men sub- 
ject to a fine of 2 cents per bushel on all such stuff 
bought or 1 cent where grain is consigned; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Association, 
hereby condemn such methods and will not counte- 
nance them, and that if such forfeit is not paid to the 
proper parties within sixty days after this date, then 
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we, the members of this Association, hereby bind our- 
selves to discontinue trading with the above named 
firm, or with any firm following a like course after we 
have been notified of such actions individually or as 
firms, until such commission merchants or grain 
dealers have complied with the above named consti- 
tution and by-laws of this Association. 

Secretary Tyler read a number of communications 
regarding shortages in shipments. Upon motion the 
communications were placed on file. 

G. C. McFadden presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

WueErEas, No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat has sold in 
domestic and foreign markets at the same price or a 
premium over No. 2 Red Winter, 

Resolwed, That the Board of Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade be respectfully requested to ad- 


mit No. 2 Hard Winter on contracts the same as No. 
2 Red Winter. 


W. C. Johns, a lawyer of Decatur, said that he had 
been employed by the Association to try to discover if 
the law regarding the shipment of grain could be en- 
forced and the shortages paid for by the carrier, and to 
learn if the railroad companies could legally com- 
pensate the elevator men for storing grain in their ele- 
vators for others and for receiving grain from others 
for immediate shipment. Mr. Johns reported that 
most of the traffic managers of the railroads had 
shown a disposition to refuse the petition asking them 
to pay elevator men for grain shipped. One had ex- 


pressed a desire to pay, but expressed his inability to 
do soowing to the fact that other carriers would not 
do so. 

He said: ‘‘I do not believe the railroads intend to 
do anything regarding this matter either individually 
or collectively. I wish to say to you frankly, that I 
think that the railroads can, without any infringe- 
ment of the law regarding discrimination, pay the ele- 
vator men for handling grain shipped. Although I 
admit that there is room for argument. 

‘Regarding the reports of shortages I will say that 
I was amazed by the amount of the shortages in the 
aggregate. Each carrier is extremely anxious to have 
the fight commenced on the other carrier if any is to 
be undertaken in this matter. Each wants to be let 
alone. If the suit was begun it would of necessity be 
a Jong and expensive litigation, and the railroads would | 
exercise every kind of trickery known to man to break 
up your organization. To succeed the members of 
this association would of necessity have to sacrifice 
their business, their individual rights 
and give up everything for the success 
of the suit of the association. It 
would be a fight in which each must 
be for all ‘and all for each. 

‘Now in the matter of shortages the 
railroads say that the elevator men 
have no scales, hence they can not 
make an aflidavit as to how much grain 
they put in the cars. They say, any- 
how, we do not get any of the grain. 
If shortages occur the terminal eleva- 
tor men get it, we de not. In order to 
make out a case against a carrier it 
would be necessary to prove that a 
shipper had applied to the station agent 
at a station where scales should have 
been provided and the weighing of grain 
been refused, and that the carrier had 
refused to weigh the grain at destina- 
tion although it had been applied for. 
We could present the sworn statements 
of the shipper as to the weight. 

“To bring suit for putting in of scales 
at the points required by law, it would 
be necessary to have shippers apply 
for scales and commence suits if scales 
were not provided, or the states attor- 
ney might be induced to bring suit in 
the name of the people for recovery of 
the fine provided by law. Suits might 
be brought against railroads at a 
number of points throughout the state 
and have the different cases under 
the general direction of a central man- 
ager. It would be necessary to employ 
lawyers. It would be useless to employ 
any but good lawyers and they are 
expensive. The litigation necessary 
to secure the putting in of scales at 
different points in the state would be hard fought 
and at least take three to five years. The Illinois 
Central officials told me they considered my request 
as a species of blackmail; however, they offered to 
bear part of the expense of a trial case if we would 
make it against a competitor, and suggested that 
we make it against the Wabash. However, one might 
secure a speedier termination of this matter by bring- 
ing a suit in mandamus. 

“Whatever is done I wish to warn you that you 
must have a careful lawyer, and that you must stick 
together and make the fight a common cause.”’ 

The foregoing is but a small part of the address of 
Mr. Johns. He scored many a strong point against the 
carriers and showed clearly that he had made an ex- 
haustive study of the subjects. . 

KE. S. Greenleaf endorsed the remarks of Mr. Johns 
and said that the Chicago & Alton officials had 
acknowledged the fairness and justice of the request 
of the regular elevator men for a lower rate for grain 
shipped from their elevators. .He said: ‘‘We asked 
the Chicago & Alton to pay us 1 cent a bushel for all 
grain shipped from elevators, and I think this road 
will grant us this rate. We do not want it in the form 
of arebate, but in the form of yearly rent. If one 
road grants it all will have to, The plea of the rail- 
roads is that the paying for grain shipped would be 
discrimination. All they ask is that we point out 
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some way they may give us this rebate without making 
them amenable to the law forbidding discrimina- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Johns being called upon again for a statement 
as to the decisions of the railroad commissions and the 
courts as to the discrimination in giving the elevator 
man a lower rate, said that although the different 
freight agents had cited such cases and decisions, after 
thorough investigation he learned that there were 
none such. 

E. R. Ulrich Jr. stated that one company had 
offered to take care of their firm if they would put up 
a house and buy grain at a certain station, and another 
road offered to pay them $300 a year to put up an ele- 
vator and buy grain. 

E. F. Unland of Pekin moved that the report be re- 
ceived as read, and that the committee be instructed 
to continue its work, and that each member labor with 
the officials of road over which he 
ships, in a persistent effort to bring 
about the desired result and to con- 
tinue the employment of Mr. Johns. 
The motion was carried, and upon mo- 
tion E. 8. Greenleaf of Jacksonville 
was added to the committee for prose- 
cuting the work of securing recompense 
to the elevator men for grain shipped 
from their elevators. 

KE. F. Unlandof Pekin was also made 
a member of that committee. 

W.L. Dumont of Decatur favored 
the paying of the Secretary for his ser- 
vices. 

Theo. P. Baxter also favored the 
paying of the Secretary. 

H. C. Mowry moved that the Execu- 
tive Committee be instructed to inves- 
tigate the work of the Secretary and 
pay him for his services according to 
the work done during the year just 
closed and for the current year. 

E. R. Ulrich Jr. read the following 
report on shortages: 

A short time after the last meeting 
on April 8, at a special meeting of the 
officers of the Illinois Board of Trade 
at Decatur, it was decided to send a 
man to Chicago to investigate as far as 
possible in regard to the shortages 
which are so frequently occurring in 
our shipments of grain to Chicago and 
accordingly a man was sent to Chicago. 
After carefully examining the methods 
of opening cars for inspecting, etc., 
and going through some of the eleva- 
tors there and making a careful inves- 
tigation, he reported that the facilities 
for handling the grain in Chicago were 
as near perfection as it is possible to 
make them, and that the stuff was 
handled in good shape both before it 
went into the eleyators and afterward, 
but that the whole matter of handling 
our grain was left to the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the weighmen in the 
elevators. He said we might load our 
grain into steel tanks and hermetically 
seal them and put four men on each 
car to guard it until it was dropped into the boot 
of the elevator at Chicago and still it might be 
short. 

This same party was sent to East St. Louis elevators 
and made a like investigation and the very day he 
arrived there two cars of grain which went into 
the East St. Louis elevator, shipped by E. R. Ulrich & 
Son, were very short in weight, namely, car No, 10482, 
shipped from New Berlin, Ill., home weights 718, 
East St. Louis weights 678, making a shortage of 40 
bushels. Also car No. 13083, shipped from Illiopolis, 
Ill., by the same parties, home weights 506 bushels, 
East St. Louis elevator weights 455 bushels, making a 
shortage of 51 bushels, a total of 91 bushels on the two 
cars. Upon looking into the matter it was found by 
the men who represented the Illinois Board of Trade 
that the weighing at this particular elevator was done 
in a very loose manner, and that these two cars were 
weighed by the foreman of the elevator himself and 
not by the regular weighman; and also he found that 
it wag customary for any one of the employes to weigh 
who happened to be nearest to the scale at the time. 
There was aregular weighman who had that title, 
but that anybody could do the weighing who was em- 
ployed in the elevator. 

The most singular part of it was that those particular 
shortages came just when the foreman himself did the 
weighing. At Kast St. Louis they claim to have a 
supervisor who looks after the weighing, but it is no 
protection to the shipper in any sense, as one of the 
inspectors himself acknowledged that this supervisor 


could not and did not see more than one car out of 
three weighed. The weighmen in one of the princi- 
pal elevators in Chicago himself acknowledged that 
they took 40 pounds from every 40,000 pound car of 
grain and from other cars in proportion. They claim 
that they were allowed to do this by the state of Illi- 
nois, but the chairman of the warehouse commis- 
sioners, in his letter dated May 23, says that “‘this is 
a violation of the statute and we would have recourse 
on them for the amount taken.’’ 

East St. Louis elevators claim the right to take 
three pounds on the 1,000 pounds, or 120 pounds on 
40,000 pound cars. Now, if they can take one pound 
or three pounds on each 1,000 pounds and swear that 
it is weighed correctly, why under the shining sun 
can’t they take ten or twenty times that and swear to 
it just as well? 

Now we think the whole thing in a nutshell is just 
as Mr. W. S. Cantrall, chairman of the warehouse 
commissioners, says, ‘‘The railways are required by 
law to issue to the shipper a receipt or bill of lading 
for such grain, in which shall be stated the true and 
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correct weight. And such corporation shall weigh 
out and deliver to such shipper, his consignee or 
other person entitled to receive the same at the 
place of delivery, the full amountof such grain 
without any deduction for leakage, shrinkage or 
loss in quantity of same, and in default of such de- 
livery he shall recompense the shipper for all such 
shortage in weight.’’ Therefore, let the railroads 
have their representatives attend personally to both 
the weighing into and out of the cars according to 
the law. 


Farther, in this connection, I would give a few fig- 
ures showing that the work done by the association 
since April 8 has hada good effect. Our average 
shortage in all of our cars to Chicago and St. Louis 
previous to April 8 from July 1, 1894, was between 
six and seven bushels per car. Since April 8 the aver- 
age is about two bushels in St. Louis and one and one- 
half bushels in Chicago per car to these markets, 
making a difference in our shipments alone of prob- 
ably 2,000 bushels in two months. 

In concluding I will give a few figures. As I have 
said our individual shipments to Chicago previous to 
our last meeting averaged nearly seven bushels short 
to the car. After the last meeting on April 8 we 
shipped to different firms in Chicago, our weights, 
94,749.52 bushels corn, which weighed in Chicago 
94,468.22, making a shortage of 281.30 bushels on the 
whole lot, or only averaging one and one-half bushels 
per car. 

On 117,232.06 bushels corn, our weights, shipped to 


Toledo, Ohio, the shortage was 185.53 bushels, or close 
to an average of one-half bushel per car. This corn 
to Toledo having been shipped from Noy. 1, 1894, to 
June J, 1895, and during the same time to Detroit, 
Mich., our weights, 26,745.40, making a shortage of 
just thirty-two pounds on over fifty cars, an average 
of f little over one-half pound on the car on Detroit 
stuff. 

I would like to have the Chicago and St. Louis 
people explain why stuff weighed over the same 
scales at this end and during the same _ périod 
should fall so much short in their markets, while 
in Detroit and Toledo and Eastern markets the 
weights are good and after we make a big racket 
about it the weights are good in Chicago and St. 
Louis? Let us hear. 

Let the good work go on and give the railroad and the 
elevator people and the parties who handle our stuff 
in the markets to understand that we must and will 
have just weights and no other, and there is no doubt 
but what it will put hundreds of thousands of dollars 
into the pockets of the members of this association. 


Report was placed on file, 

Upon motion, the association pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers. John 
Crocker of Maroa was elected presi- 
dent by ballot. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented and adopted: 

WHEREAS, The shortage abuse has 
become an unbearable burden, 


Resolved, That we hereby petition 
the Chicago Board of Trade and Chi- 
cago Receivers’ and Shippers’ Associa- 
tion to use their influence in having 
public weighmen placed in each of 
the public elevators in Chicago. 


The convention then adjourned to 
8:30 o'clock to attend the banquet. 

After the banquet the meeting was 

alled to order by President Baxter. 

Mr, Newbegin nominated E. R. 
Ulrich Jr. of Springfield for vice-presi- 
dent and he was elected by acclamation, 

H. C, Mowry nominated B. 8. Tyler 
of Decatur for secretary and he was 
elected by acclamation. 

F, M. Pratt of Decatur was elected 
treasurer by acclamation. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed members of the Board of Directors 
by acclamation: Theo, P. Baxter, Tay- 
lorville; W. H. Saffern, Decatur; J. A. 
Montgomery, Macon; W. B. Newbegin, 
Blue Mound. 

The following were elected members 
of the Executive Committee by accla- 
mation: H. C. Mowry, Forsyth; Geo: 
Ford, Iliopolis; F. M. Pratt, Decatur. 

The following were elected members 
of the Arbitration Committee by ac- 
clamation: Thos. Costello, Maroa;G. C. 
McFadden, Havana; E. S. Greenleaf, 
Jacksonville; V. R. St. John, Kenney; 
Thos. Ryan, Burton View. 

Upon motion it was decided that the 
new directors and the Executive Com- 
mittee should be added to the old 
committees which were entrusted with the work of 
reforming the shortage abuse and with securing vom- 
pensation for elevator services at country stations. 

E. F, Catlin of St. Louis presented the following 
petition to St. Louis freight agents, which was adopted 
with instructions to send copy of same to the agents 
of the Wabash, Chicago & Alton, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Topeka, Kansas City 
& St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburg & St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Big Four, Mississippi & Ohio, Louisville & 
Nashville and Cairo Short Line. 

To the Agent of the Wabash R. R. at Hast St. Louis: 

We, the members of the Illinois Buard of Trade or 
the Central Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, re- 
spectfully petition for the better protection of our 
shipments of grain and hay that are being sold and 
handled in wagons from your tracks, and believe this 
can be accomplished by you having your own scales 
and licensed weigher, and allowing no other weights 
taken. Furthermore, we ask that you give orders to 
have each empty wagon weighed before loading. 

Upon motion the petition to the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Chicago Grain Receivers’ and Ship- 
pers’ Association was reconsidered. 

BK. 8. Greenleaf then presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 


Wuereas, The shortage in grain shipments has be- 
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come excessive and unbearable, we, the grain dealers 
of Illinois, hereby petition the various railroads cen- 
tering in Chicago to have our grain weighed by a Pub- 
lic Weighmaster instead of by the elevator companies 
or purchasers of our grain, as is now the prevailing 
custom. 

G. C. McFadden then presented the following reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Whereas, the grain business would be greatly sim- 
plified and the labor of conducting it minimized by 
the adoption of the cental as the standard unit of 
measure for all grains, and the discarding of the 
bushel of many weights, 

Resowed, That we petition the Chicago Board of 
Trade to substitute the cental for the bushel on July 
1, 1896, in all transactions on that Exchange, and pe- 
tition the Agricultural Department to make all reports 
in centals of 100 pounds. 

Upon motion it was decided to tender a vote of thanks 
to the Executive Committee, to the ladies of St. John’s 
Church for the elegant banquet served, and to Presi- 
dent Baxter for his labors in behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 

The convention then adjourned until call, 


CONVENTION NOTES, 


The only machinery man present at the meeting 
was A. R. Montgomery, representing the Union Iron 
Works of Decatur, III. 


The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, which 
is the official organ of the Association, was represented 
by Charles S. Clark and John E. Bacon. 


The bowling alley was not well attended, but in re- 
spect to bowling it was noticed that all the grain 
dealers were strictly in it ‘‘while the dance went 
on.”’ 

It was very noticeable how much attention the older 
grain dealers required from the pretty waitresses at 
the banquet. It was also quite clear that in respect 
to the waitresses ‘‘the more the merrier’’ was deemed 


in order. 


After the banquet some unfinished business was 
transacted by the Association, after which the hall was 
given over to Terpsichore, who held her sway until it 
was announced that the last car was about to depart 
for the city. 


A very pleasant serenade was accorded the grain 
dealers and commission men as they assembled at 
Hotel St. Nicholas about midnight. A band of mu- 
sicians in a frenzied endeavor to perform a series of 
musical gymnastics on their individual instruments, 
produced a gale of music that was even more fright- 
ful than ‘‘change’’ on a rapidly rising market. The 
bass horn squeaked and the trombone trombed, The 
music (?) was heartily applauded, however, as it was 
the very best of its kind. 


The banquet was served on the wide porch of the 
Turner Park building, immediately adjoining the as- 
sembly hall. A large number of grain dealers were 
accompanied by their wives or lady friends, and the 
long rows of tables were quickly filled. A very excel- 
lent band from Decatur entertained the dealers and 
their guests with classic and popular airs during the 
entire course of the banquet. A number of novel 
effects appeared as different courses were served, the 
most unique being the ice cream, which was served 
in portions in exact imitation of a sheaf of wheat. 
After a very excellent repast, with the time-honored 
custom of ‘‘the best of the wine at the last of the 
feast,’’ Toastmaster Theo. P. Baxter introduced 
J. A. Montgomery of Macon, who, as first speaker of 
the evening, responded to the toast, ‘Our Ladies.’’ 
All who heard Mr. Montgomery knew that he was 
well versed in his subject. His speech was a brilliant 
eulogy of woman, and was heartily applauded for its 
good-natured satire, its sparkling wit and tender sen- 
timent. Our ‘‘Pioneer Grain Dealers’? was responded 

‘to by H. C. Mowry of Forsyth, who depicted in forci- 
ble colors the trials and hardships of the pioneer 
grain dealer, and the vast amount of good which he 
had done by opening up new markets and preparing 
the way in the wilderness for an advanced civilization. 
Charles 8S. Clark, of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE of Chicago, responded to the toast, 
‘‘Why Do Grain Dealers Permit Laws Enacted for 
Their Benefit to Become Dead Leiters?’’ The toast, 
“Who Has the Wheat—City, Country or the. Fly?” 


was responded to by E. F. Catlin of St. Louis, Mo., 
who handled his subject with remarkable ingenuity, 
and after showing the different provinces where the 
wheat might exist, left his hearers to draw their con- 
clusions. 


The commission men present were: Frank .A. 
Maurer, representing Irwin, Green & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; I. P. Rumsey, of Rumsey, Lightner & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; D. H. Winans, representing C. B. Congdon 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. E. Pratt and John Coughlin, 
of R. E. Pratt & Co., Chicago, Ill.; F. M. Pratt, of 
Pratt & Co., Decatur, Ill.; James S. Wiley and Newton 
Davis, representing Pratt & Co., Decatur, 111.; Geo. B. 
Dewey, representing W. M. Timberlake, Chicago, IIl.; 
P. P McLaughlin, representing Donovan & Finney, 
Detroit, Mich.; E. A. Curtis, representing Pope & 
Lewis, Chicago, Ill.; L. B. Slyder and J..G. Smyth, 
representing Rosenbaum Brothers, Chicago, IIl.; 
B.S. Tyler and Chas. N. Twadell, of B. S.: Tyler & 
Co., Decatur, [ll.: Dumont & Co., Chicago and Deca- 
tur; R. B. Thompson, representing the Crescent Grain 
& Elevator Co., St. Louis, Mo.; E. F. Catlin and 
Jas. Parrott, representing Brinson, Judd & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo ; W. L. Dumont, of W. L. Dumont & Co., 
Chicago, Ill; F. W. Anderson, representing BE. W. 
Bailey & Co., Chicago, Ill.; B. Inman, representing 
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D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Jno. L. Lear, of Minor & Lear, Richmond, Va. 


Among the grain dealers present were: E.S. Green- 
leaf, Jacksonville, Ill.; Theodore Baxter, Taylorville, 
Ill.; E. R Ulrich Jr, Springfield, Ill.; Ross Hockaday, 
Oreana, Ill.; B. T. Watson, Chesterville, Ill.; L. G. 
Metcalf, Iliopolis, Ill; J. T. Walker, Moweaqua and 
Radford, Ill.; Thos. Ryan, Burtonview, Ill.; G. B. 
Spitler, Mt. Zion, Ill.;G. H. Hubbard, Lincoln, IIL; 
J. L, Pumphrey, Heyworth, Ill.; J. Renshaw, Deca- 
tur, Ill.; V. R. St.John,’ Mt. Pulaski, Tl.; V. P. 
Turner, Pekin, Ill.; C. N. Jones, Bourbon, Ill.; H. A. 
Best, Palmer, Ill.; O. C. Flanigan, White Heath, IIL; 
W. T. Farlow, Sullivan and Allenville, Ill.; L. ©. 
Fleming, Sullivan and Allenville, Ill.; H. C. Mowry, 
Forsyth, [l.; C. Braumiller, Kenney, Ill.; Geo. A. 
Boughn, Harristown, Ill.; 8S. Sherman Neiman, War- 
rensburg, Ill.; W. H. Barrett, Owaneco, Ill.; T. R. 
Ballard, St. Louis, Mo.; F. M. Powell, Arthur, IIL; 
J. W. Walker, Walker, Ill.; J. A. Montgomery, Macon, 
Ill.; J. Winkler, Arcola, Ill.; J. F. Beall, Niantic, D1.; 
8. B. Harrison, Morrisonville, Ill.; J. H. Calver, Cush- 
man, Ill ; E. F. Unland, Pekin, Ill.; G. C. McFadden, 
Havana, Ill.; J. W. Turner, Boody, Jll; W. S. Stur- 
geon, Heyworth, Ill.; Wm. B. Newbegin, Blue Mound, 
Ill.; T. J. Freeland, Dalton City, Ill.; J. H. Uppen- 
dahl, Dalton City, Ill.; J. B. Good, Bearsdale, I11.; 
John R. Veech, Oakley, Ill.; T. L. Bone, Bethany, IIL; 
KE. W. Crow, Blue Mound, Ill.; A. R. Scott, Bethany, 
Ill; W. H. Suffern, Decatur, Ill.; C. E. Wheeler, 
Emery, Ill.; H. ©. Hull, Paxton, Ill.; S. M. Sloan, 
Kenney, Ill.; A. M Kirby, Wapella, Ill.; J. M. Duncan, 


Lintner, Ill.; S. Campbell ,: Decatur, 


iil.; I. A, Bone, 
Decatur, Ill. , 


JOHN CROCKER. 


The newly elected president of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, John Crocker of Maroa, has 
been engaged in the grain business for 15 years. In 
1873 his father, John H. Crocker, purchased of John 
Walker the Central Elevator at Maroa and conducted 
a grain and banking business until 1879, when his sons 
John and George L. were admitted to « partnership 
with him. The copartnership continued until the 
death of the father on Feb. 10, 1890, when John 
Crocker succeeded to the business. 

In October, 1890, he formed a copartnership with 
Thos. Costello to handle grain at Maroa and Emery, 
The business was incorporated in January of the pres- 
ent year under the style of the Crocker Elevator Com- 
pany with a capital stock of $50,000. J. Crocker is 
president and Thos. Costello manager. The home office 
is located at Maroa, with elevators situated at Maroa, 
Emery, Oreana and Cisco. The company also leased 
the Trickle & Martin Elevator at Rantoul. Mr. 
Crocker in addition to these interests owns another 
elevator at Argenta, together with P. J. Costello, the 
style of firm being Costello & Crocker. 

The new president of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association is well qualified for the position. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade and is keenly 
alive to all matters of importance to the grain interests. 
which arises daily, and is familiar with the methods 
by which matters of importance may be made sub- 
servient to the Association’s interests. 


THEO. P. BAXTER. 


Twenty-six years’ experience has given Mr. Baxter, 
ex-president of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
and secretary and treasurer of the Pratt-Baxter Grain 
Company at Taylorville, Ill., a thorough knowledge of 
the grain business in all its departments. He was 
born in Dayton, Ohio, Oct, 28,1849. During that year 
his parents moved to Botkinsville, Ohio, at which 
place his father practiced medicine. Here he attended 
the village school held ina log schoolhouse on the 
turnpike i2 miles north of Sidney. During vacations 
he was employed as chore boy on the farms at 10, 15 
and 25 cents a day. When not employed’ it was his 
custom to amuse himself riding stick horses and 
cracking bark whips of his own maufacture. 

In 1865 he moved to Macon County, Ill. In the 
summer he worked at anything that was offered and 
in the winter attended school in the village of Forsyth. 
In April, 1869, he began his career in the grain busi- 
ness by commencing to work as office clerk and assist- 
ant bookkeeper for H, C. Mowry, manager for the firm 
of Day, Sprague & Co. at Forsyth. He was transferred 
to Taylorville in October, 1871, where he has since 
lived. 

In the year 1876 the firm of Day, Sprague & Co. dis- 
solved partnership It was succeeded by S. S. Sprague 
& Co., and Mr. Baxter was promoted to the position of 
manager. Under the new management the business 
was largely extended and new elevators were built at 
Stonington, Willey and Clarksdale. No other changes 
were made until July 1, 1891, when the elevators were 
sold to R. E. Pratt of Chicago, F, M. Pratt of Decatur 
and Theo. P. Baxter of Taylorville. A stock company 
was formed under the firm name of the Pratt-Baxter 
Grain Company, with Mr. Baxter as secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Baxter has been a member of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association since its organization in 1886 in 
Bloomington. He held various offices in the Associa- 
tion until two years ago, when he was elected presi- 
dent. He was married on Sept. 1, 1872, and has one 
son. Mr. Baxter has been invariably successful in his 
business career and the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has been greatly strengthened by his earnest 
work for the advancement of common interests and 
the welfare of the Association. 


E. R. ULRICH JR. 

E.R. Ulrich Jr., vice-president of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, was born eb. 8, 1861. He has 
been connected with his father a great part of the 
time for almost 20 years in the handling of grain in 
Central Illinois. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
all the details of the grain business, having given 
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close attention to the details and learned by experi- 
ence and close application the different branches. He 
knows the needs of grain men and is a firm believer in 
organization. Speaking of trade organizations Mr. 
Ulrich said recently: ‘I believe that by thoroughly or- 
ganizing, grain dealers can accomplish immeasurable 
results in the matter of freights, weighing and inspec- 
tion, and can find better protection from irregular deal- 
ers throughout the country. But all who wish to derive 
benefit must become members as the organizations 
have all they can do to protect their members. The 
oftener dealers meet together and discuss their griev- 
ances and manner of doing business the better off they 
will be. This is especially true of the beginner, who 
can get much valuable information from the older 
dealers, which is worth a good deal of money to him. 
Railroads and dealers in the large cities who will not 
respect the rights of the individual shipper must and 
will respect the rights of an organization controlling 
the grain business of a state or number of states. 
And there should be a national organization besides 
the state associations, and the state organizations 
should be divided into districts. 

“Organization by grain dealers is beneficial to the 
farming community either directly or indirectly, as 
the farmer will reap the benefit of increased prices 
which dealers are enabled to pay when the risks are 
lessened and when the grain is handled to the best 
possible advantage by systematic operations; he will 
get the benefit of just weights and grades in the mar- 
kets, or as near just as they can be had. 

“It is doubtfulif any other legitimate business in 
the world is worked on as close a margin, considering 
the money invested and the risks run, as is the grain 
business of the country elevator owner. The public 
generally has a m'staken idea of the profits derived 
therefrom, which are usually largely overestimated. 
The farmer has rights; let them be justly considered; 
the dealer, also, has rights; let them be justly consid- 
ered. Hach depending on the other, let them work in 
harmony.”’ 

The firm of E. R. Ulrich & Son of Springfield is one 
of the largest in Central Lllinois. It controls and 
operates elevators on the Wabash, Chicago & Alton, 
St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul, Central Illinois and 
Jacksonville Southeastern railroads. 


B. S. TYLER. 


That the subject of this sketch has proven an 
efficient officer of the [Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was made evident by his re-election to the office 
of secretary at the recent meeting at Decatur. Mr. 
Tyler was born in 1846, five miles east of Decatur, to 
which place his parents had moved from Kentucky. 
He followed farming until he was 24 years of age, 
teaching school during the winter months. In 1870 
hé took Horace Greeley’s advice and went west to 
grow up with the country. He remained in the West 
until the spring of 1872 sowing great big crops of wild 
oats in season and out of season. Dry hot winds, the 
Hessian fly and and chinch bugs came along each year, 
however, and the sowings resulted in no profits. He 
returned to Macon County and resumed the business 
of farming at which he continued until 1878, when he 
engaged in a general mercantile and grain business at 
Casner. In 1883 he removed to Decatur, where he 
entered the employ of Pratt & Co. He afterward 
purchased an interest in the business which he sold 
to the firm in 1892 and purchased a line of elevators 
east of Decatur on the Vandalia, Peoria, Decatur & 
Evansville and Indianapolis, Decatur & Western Rail- 
roads. At this time he formed a partnership with 
Chas. N. Twadell, under the firm name of B. S. Tyler 
& Co. This firm still exists, and by honorable business 
methods has built up a large shipping business. 


The new plan of gathering government crop statis- 
tics practically does away with the states agencies, as 
the states are grouped into districts, which only one 
state agent will supervise. The present system of 
county reports will also be supplanted by one provid- 
ing for a reporter in every township, and the two sys- 
tems will be used conjointly, each acting as a check 
on the other. The country will be divided into 21 
districts. Fourteen of these will comprise groups of 
states and seven single states. Some of the state agents 
have been retained as district agents, and others will 
be dropped from the rolls, : 


A COMBINATION ELEVATOR 
HEAD. 


Geo. M. Filstead of Erie, Pa., has been investigating 
grain handling machinery and has invented a new ele- 
vator head which he calls the Filstead Combination 
Elevator and Conveyor, a drawing of which is pre- 
sented herewith. 

The reference letters in the drawings of side views 
refer to the same parts. The wheels at A are placed 
on a horizontal line shaft. They are 2 feet in diame- 
ter and 8 inches wider than the bucket belt, which 
may be assumed to be 22 inches wide. The conveyor 
belt C, which runs around pulleys in elevator head 
only, should then be 30 inches wide and very lightly 
crowned on the face. The belt concentrators are 
shown at B; one or two sets of these may be used. 
The bucket guard X is used to carry the grain clear of 
the heel of the bucket as it passes over the delivery 
side and should stand 3 inches above the plane of the 
belt. The pulley in the elevator boot is 2 feet in 
diameter with a 2-foot face, and lightly crowned. 

The inventor claims that with this style of head the 
bucket belt can be run at a speed of 1,200 feet per 
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minute. Instead of the grain being dumped 16 inches 
below the center of the head pulley it is dumped 6 
inches above the center. The inventor claims that 
the head is so constructed that in new houses 4 feet 
can be saved in the height of the machinery floor. It 
is put in old houses by remodeling the head. 


CONFLICTING REPORTS OF 
WHEAT AFLOAT. 


For some reason not fully appreciated, various grain 
exchanges have not been able to get uniform informa- 
tion about so important a subject as stocks of wheat 
afloat for Europe each week from all sources. This 
seems due in part to unwillingnéss of some of them to 
co-operate, each preferring what it may choose to call 
its exclusive service. Asa result the trade have the 
meteor-like voluntary cable contributions of some 
foreign grain publication, and the badly handicapped 
efforts of the new grain news service which the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company has acquired. 

This service, with all respect to those who use and 
pay for it, is unable to send some of the most impor- 
tant news each week to the wheat trade in this coun- 
try until it has been given out to the clients of an 
older and, so far as one may judge by results, a better 
news service. Scme one of these newer, but certainly 
not better, attempts to cover the grain producing, 
trading and transporting world sent word to American 
exchanges this week that stocks of wheat afloat for 


Europe decreased 5,000,000 bushels. The world’s 
stocks of wheat afloat for Europe last week, instead 
of decreasing 5,000,000, decreased only 2,000,000 bush- 
els. About 12,000,000 bushels of wheat arrived in 
Kurope and about 10,000,000 bushels were shipped to 
Europe last week. 

The best of news agencies is likely to err at times, 
but such errors are of less importance than the em- 
ployment of one who has not the facilities to do the 
work in competition with a fully equipped service. 
That seems to have been done.—Bradstreet’s. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES ON IN- 
SECTS IN ELEVATORS. 


JOHNSON, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

I have the following letter from an Illinois grain 
dealer: ‘‘Can you give me any advice as to how to pro- 
tect wheat in store from weevils, and how to disinfect 
bins from which wheat infested by weevils has been 
taken?”’ 

In answer to this I would say that the bisulphide of 
carbon method is the most efficient remedy now 
known. The amount to be used can be easily esti- 
mated, as a pound and a half is sufficient for a ton of 
grain; or if used in an empty room or bin one pound 
will be enough for every 1,000 cubic feet of air space. 

This substance is a very explosive liquid, extremely 
volatile, heavier than air, and should be used with 
great care. It can be obtained from Mr. Edward R. 
Taylor, manufacturing chemist, in 50 or 100 pound 
cans at about 10 cents per pound. It will be well to 
apply the bisulphide several times in badly infested 
bins at intervals of about two weeks, as many eggs 
and pup would not be destroyed by one application. 
No time should be lost after a can of bisulphide has 
been opened, but the contents should be quickly scat- 
tered over the grain in the bins or set about in tin pans 
or other vessels, as the case may be, the doors and 
other openings tightly closed, and kept closed for: ten 
or twelve hours. 

This liquid can be poured directly on stored grains 
without any bad effects. It soon evaporates and pen- 
etrates every portion of an inclosure, killing every liv- 
ing creature with which it comes in contact if left for 
a sufficient length of time. 

The spread of this pest can also be checked to acer- 
tain extent by thorough cleanliness, that is by con- 
stant sweeping and cleaning, and the destruction of 
all loose material that is liable to accumulate about a 
mill or elevator. Asa rule well lighted and well ven- 
tilated buildings are less liable to attacks from these 
insects than dark, tight chambers. 


BY PROF. W. G. 


[ANSWERS TO QUERIES TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ABOVE AN EXPORT BASIS. 


The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion has issued the following statement showing price 
of No. 1 hard wheat at Duluth, as compared with sale 
of 8,000 bushels Duluth No. 1 hard wheat made in 
Liverpool, June 22, 1895, for London delivery cost, 
insurance and freight or ‘‘delivered at the dock.”’ 


Cents. 
June 22, Price No. 1 hard in Duluth....... Tata aae teh s 72.00 
Duluth elevator and inspection charges...... 00.85 
Lake freight and insurance, Duluth to Buf- 
PALER er aere ete epits age e's VBR Oe TRE Ou oetee es 02.45 
Buffalo elevator charges and commissions.... 01.00 


Canal freight and insurance, Buffalo to New 
MOVES. Seva nese wren cca ieee oer sce eeu es 02.00 
Elevator charges in New York, viz.: Towing, 


demurrage, transferring, weighing and 
PERU Oe. swale tee citeaace hie ore Cakes eG. 01.50 
Ocean freight and insurance, New York to 
MONGODI RW eso ihen ot COUT Feces see eases 02.25 
Shrinkage in weight, Duluth to London.... 00.50 
COntdnL OndOns Gal. Bi.5 cag cea ska ¥ 2 5 Vs 82.55 
June 22, Sold in Liverpool for London delivery, 1,000 
quarters (8,000 bushels) Duluth No. 1 hard 
wheat at 27 shillings 104¢ pence per quar- 
ter of 480 pounds, or 83°¢ cents per bushel, 
BAY ae ee oe Mien che atria bede ... 83.62 


DiPerencary sates scence Cukw aera’ ceive 01.07 
Showing that on June 22 the price at Duluth was a 


trifle over one cent above a London export basis. 


C. T. Wardlaw of Elliott, Ill., writes us: ‘‘You need 
not continue the ad. in the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gran TRADE of elevators for sale. I have had plenty 
of applications through one insertion.”’ 
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THE PIERCE GASOLINE ENGINE. 


The Pierce Engine Company of Racine, Wis., is 
now manufacturing the Pierce Gasoline Engine, de- 
sign of 1895, which is designed especially for elevator 
work. An illustration of this engine is presented 
herewith. The manufacturers ca!l especial attention 
to its simplicity of construction, it having the least 
possible number of moving parts, and that it is made 
very heavy and substantial. 

It will be noticed that the cylinder overhangs the 
frame, which is the same on all sizes of the engine, 
and it is said that by this method the cylinder always 
reinains in line and all parts wear equal. The engine 
is built on the interchangeable plan, all parts being 
duplicated. 

In its operation gasoline is fed directly from the 
tank in the ground to the cylinder. No carburetor or 
vaporizer is used, and the engine is said to run in the 
coldest and warmest weather equally well. It is 
equipped with an electric starter and igniter. A hot 
tube igniter is provided when desired without extra 
After starting the engine requires no atten- 
tion until stopped. It is always ready to run, and can 
be started in five seconds. As for the efficiency of the 
engine, the manufacturers guarantee to develop 1 
horse power on one-tenth of a gallon 
of gasoline per hour or 14 feet of 
coal gas. 

The Pierce Gas and Gasoline En- 
gine is made to develop 1 to 15 horse 
The one shown in the cut is 
2-horse power. It can be set up on 
either an iron  subbase or brick 
foundation. ‘The Pierce Engine 
Company. has issued a new illustra- 


charge. 


power. 


delivery. But it saves trouble if a “transferable order”’ 
is passed along by which theJast buyer may claim 
delivery direct. from the original seller. The others 
settle their ‘‘differences.’’ This is actual delivery as 
much as the other. In either case nine-tenths of the 
business has been speculative, and one-tenth for trade. 
Suppose now the original seller has changed his mind 
and wants to ‘“‘hedge’’ on his first contract, or tha 
the first seller was himself merely speculating. The 
last speculator in the line, instead of selling to the 
miller, sells to him. This formsa circle and settle- 
ment is made by “‘ringing out.’”’ What difference in 
principle is there in the two forms? Evidently none. 
One had a fraction of real trading, whereas the other 
was perhaps all speculative. But in all exchange bus- 
iness the dealings for differences and the dealings by 
bona-fide traders are so mixed as to be undistinguish- 
able. If Mr. Hatch only aims at prohibiting a par- 
ticular form of settlement, he will merely obstruct 
the easy working of the system without touching the 
principle involved. All contrivances that facilitate 
transfers and obviate the cumbrous methods of cash 
payments are a distinct benefit to trade. 

But the real aim of the new measures is the same 
as that of the old, and the arguments made for the 
bills of 1892 have been expected to doservice for these 


ted catalogue, showing different 


sizes of the engines, which will be 
sent to any one desiring information 
regarding a power plant. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST 
FUTURES. 


BY HENRY CROSBY EMERY, IN THE 
‘‘pOLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY.” 
Weare nowin a position to examine 

more intelligently the arguments ad- 

vanced in favor of anti-option legisla- 
tion. [Thename anti-option has been 
given to these bills because they have 
been bills for the taxation of ‘‘op- 
tions’? and ‘“‘futures.’’ Futures, as defined in the bills, 
are such contracts as have been spoken of above, for 
the delivery of a certain amount of a given commod- 
ity at a future time. Options is the word applied by 
the framers of these bills to what are more commonly 
known as “‘privileges.’’ These are the familiar ‘‘puts”’ 
and ‘‘calls.’’ They are contracts whereby one party 
acquires the right to receive or deliver the commodity, 
but is not obligated so to do. Some confusion has 
arisen from the fact that the word option is commonly 
used in business aS synonymous with ‘‘future,’’ be- 
cause the seller generally has an option as to what day 
in the stipulated month he shall choose for delivery. 

The question of privileges, however, is of compara- 

tively little importance. It is only with the question 

of futures that we are here concerned.] Such legis- 
lation aims primarily at suppressing the short-seller. 

In the Hatch and Washburn bills of 1892 the attack 

was made directly on the short-seller himself. It was 

the habitual and professional selling of what one did 

not possess that was held up as the evil to be sup- 

pressed. In the bills before the Fifty-third Congress 
the attitude taken was different Mr. Hatch seemed 
to repudiate his old opinions, and now made the test 
to be the ‘absolute sale and actual delivery’’ of the 
commodity. The reasons for this change were not 
clearly given. The new measure seemed to allow 
short-selling, and so nominally ‘‘obviated all the ob- 
jections to the former bill.’ But just what was aimed 
at is not clear. Suppose a grain dealer sells 50,000 
bushels of wheat for forward delivery. It is resold 
through a whole line of speculators till perhaps the 
twentieth buyer wants it for milling purposes. When 
the time for delivery arrives the elevator receipt may 
be sent through the whole line and cash paid on each 
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later ones. That this isso is seen by the most cur- 
sory glance at the speeches, and especially at the com- 
mittee reports in favor of the bills. The wording is 
changed somewhat, but the real motive is the same. 
Though short-selling for business purposes has been 
admitted to be a necessity, the great extension of the 
system in the hands of professional speculators is still 
the point of attack, as being destructive of the wel- 
fare of the producing class. If this contention is not 
true, there is no more reason for passing the later bills 
than for passing the bill of 1892. The issue then re- 
solves itself into the question of the use of the short- 
seller in the organization of business. 

According to the theory of sp2culation in the first 
part of this paper, short-selling is the last step in the 
development of a much needed machinery for the de- 
termination of future prices according to all the mar- 
ket conditions present and future. The short-seller 
represents the forces of supply, and can only repre- 
sent a future supply by a present speculative supply. 
But apart from the nominal object of raising revenue, 
the first object of the Hatch Bill of 1892, as laid down 
in the report of the committee on agriculture, was 
‘‘to relieve the producer of the destructive competi- 
tion to which he is now subjected by the offering upon 
the exchanges of illimitable quantities of fiat or ficti- 
tious products by those who do not own, and have not 
acquired the right to the future possession of, the ar- 
ticles which they pretend to offer and sell,’’ or, as it is 
stated in the report on the bill of 1894, ‘‘by those who 
do not intend to, and cannot, terminate the contract 
by actual delivery of the articles which they pretend 
to offer and sell.’’ In either case the fundamental as- 
sumption is, that the great quantity of recorded sales, 
which perhaps aggregate many times the crop raised, 


are simply an enormous additional supply forced on a 
market in which the other forces of demand and sup- 
ply have already attained an equilibrium. 

It is, however, easy to be misled by figures. These 
recorded ‘‘sales’’ simply give the amount of transac- 
tions. If a lot of 10,000 bushels of wheat passes 
through ten hands within a week or month, the total 
transactions are recorded as 100,090 bushels. And 
uaey are recorded as “‘sales’’ even if the eagerness of 
the buyers has caused a rapidly rising market. These 
figures in themselves evidently do not signify anything 
as to the actual supply. 

It is insisted, however, that “‘illimitable’’ quantities 
of ‘‘fictitious”’ products are actually offered, and that 
these offers must reduce the price. The proposition 
seems eminently reasonable. There can be no doubt 
whatever that ‘‘illimitable supply’? will break any 
market. But what has stopped the progress of the 
fall? The advocates of these measures have brought 
to their support the principle laid down by Tooke, 
that an increase in the supply of grain regularly re- 
sults in a much more than proportional fall in price. 
Therefore, when the distinguished Senator whose bill 
was before Congress in 1892 shows that an amount of 
‘fictitious wheat’’ fifteen times the actual wheat of- 
fered was poured into the market during that year, 

¢ we Jook at once to the principle ad- 
vanced and find that the price of 
wheat ought to stand at less than 
one cent a bushel, Still there can 
be no question of the validity of the 
principle itself; and the only ex- 
planation of this conclusion seems 
to be that the facts are not as stated. 
Certainly no one can seriously main- 
tain that ‘‘illimitable’’ supplies of 
fictitious produce are, or can be, 
poured into the market by the 
short-seller. There is something 
that puts a limit on the supply and 
a check onthe seller. What is it? 

Again, let us consider the way in 
which the short seller pursues his 
‘nefarious business.’’ We are told 
again and again that he makes the 
price to suit himself, and robs the 
producer of enormous sums. The 
process is truly startling in‘its sim- 
plicity. The bears merely contract 
to sell an illimitable supply of (say) 
wheat; this forces prices down, and 
then they cover their contracts at 
the lower price. The price is bound 
to go down; for if it shows any troublesome desire to 
maintain itself, they have only’ to keep on selling 
“wind’’ until the market breaks. Of course they 
reap the difference in price, and the more they have 
sola, the greater their profits. In this process the 
price apparently does not rise when the covering con- 
tracts are made. This is because, say some, the waeat 
which the shorts bwy is based on real holdings; or, say 
others, because they cannot really secure and deliver 
all the wheat, and so simply settle the contracts at 
the market price; or because on general principles 
‘“‘the long-buyer is a less potent factor in the market 
than the short-seller.’’ Whatever the cause, here is 
the fact, a sure and safe method of selling at one 
price, depressing the market, and buying in at a lower 
price, scoring the consequent profit. With a descrip- 
tion of this process as his vade mecum, the way of the 
speculator is easy and his profits far from light. 

The legislators who see so clearly how they might 
thus take unto themselves the ‘‘hard-earned substance 
of the farmer’? may seem to show a most praisewor- 
thy self abnegation in exposing the method and at- 
tempting to make it unlawful. But the men who 
have put this system into practice present a curious 
contrast to what we might expect of those who should 
take advantage of such a scheme. Of the many who 
have sold farm products short, not one in a hundred 
has grown rich; and even those who have been more 
or less successful do not show the boldness of men 
who have a “‘sure thing,’’ with nothing to fear. If 
prices remain firm, these men do not rush in deeper 
and deeper, but draw out with all possible dispatch. 
What is it, then, that men possesssed of such ‘‘com- 
plete power over the market’’ have to fear? 

Something has evidently been left out of account in 
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this theory—something that keeps the price from fall- | be in a deplorable state if delivery were demanded— ELEVATOR AND DUMP OF LEON 


ing below a certain point, despite the illimitableness 
of the supply, and that casts a shadow over the path- 
way of the covetous bear. The common answer to 
the charge that short-sales depress the price is, that 
every sale means a purchase, and that there is a spec- 
ulative demand to meet the speculative supply; and 
the common idea has always been that the thing that 
makes the bear so nervous is the bull. 

This proposition is greeted with ridicule by the anti- 
optionists, as ‘‘one of the oldest gags in the argument 
of the whole question.’’ But they meet it with rea- 
soning as well as with ridicule. They are doubtless 
right in denying that because the seller implies the 
buyer, and for every sale there is a purchase, therefore 
the contending forces are equal, and short-selling is 
always equalized by long-buying. The number of 
buyers depends, of course, upon the price, and buyers 
will be forthcoming if the price falls far enough. So, 
too, they are right in saying that the price may be de- 
pressed by a multitude of unaccepted offers. But 
though the increase of speculative supply, like the 
increase of real supply, may depress the price, the 
question whether it does so do depends upon the 
strength of the demand. The 
assumption of the advocates 
of these measures is, that the 
demand depends for its 
strength solely on consumers 
and ‘‘real traders.’’ That this 
is not the case is evident from 
the fact that prices have not 
fallen to an unlimited extent. 
As soon as the price falls to 
the point where speculators 
think it is below what the 
actual price is going to be, 
these speculators come in and 
buy. The bears cannot con- 
tinue to sell ‘‘wind’’ indefin- 
itely; for the purchasers be- 
come equally eager, and their 
purchases raise the price. 
Men are just as ready to make 
money from arising as from 
a falling market. As a matter 
of fact, then, we see. that 
there is a great fictitious de- 
mand to meet the fictitious 
supply, and the cause of the 
bear’s fear is, after all, the 
bull. 

When the Senator from 
Mintesota, then, argues that 
the short-seller can of himself 
depress the price, whereas the owner of the property 
can only advance the price with the consent of the 
buyer, and that therefore ‘‘the ‘long’ isa far less 
potent factor in advancing prices than the ‘short’ in 
depressing them;’’ or that, ‘‘in other words, one man 
may and does put the price down, whereas it requires 
the concurrent action of at least two people to advance 
the price’’—he does not meet the point at all. It is not 
the owner that opposes tke short. It is the speculative 
buyer. The latter does not have to wait for anyone any 
more than does the speculative seller. He can and 
does go into the market, bid for large quantities of the 
product, and thereby raise the price by his own efforts, 
exactly as the short-seller, by offering similar amounts, 
seeks with more or less success to depress the price. 

Again, when the Senator argues in the next place 


that, even if the seller implies the buyer, prices are | 


not determined by such offers, because they are often 
manufactured by ‘“‘wash sales,’’ he says nothing of 
the fact that such sales may be used to advance the 
price. Nothing too severe can be said of the practice 
_ of ‘wash sales;’’ but they are no more an instrument 
of the bear than of the bull. 

And when, in the third place, Senator Washburn 
holds that the ‘‘fictitious’’ buyer is no support to the 
market, because he buys not actual commodities, but 
merely ‘“‘contracts;’’ and is really a destructive influ- 
ence, because at the approach of the time for deliy- 
ery he rushes to get rid of his ‘‘contracts,”’ and breaks 
the market by his liquidation—a similar contradiction 
is involved. In the first place, one is inclined to won- 
der why, if the short-seller cannot possibly deliver on 
his contracts, as we are so vigorously told, and would 
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why under such circumstances the buyer is so afraid 
that such delivery will take place and is so anxious to 
liquidate before the occasion arrives. But apart from 
this, it is evident that what is said of the long-buyer 
is equally true of the short-seller on the other side of 
the market. It makes little difference for this argu- 
ment whether fictitious buying and selling have the 
same effect upon the market as real buying and selling 
ornot; but surely the distinguished Senator cannot 
hold that fictitious selling does have the same effect, 
as he maintains in denouncing the competition of the 
short-seller, and that fictitious buying does not, as he 
maintains in denouncing the influence of the long- 
buyer. In any case, what is true of the one is true of 
the other. If the anxiety of the long-buyer some- 
times makes him a depressing influence, so the anxiety 
of the short seller sometimes makes him an influence 
for the advance of prices. It is true that nothing will 
force prices down like a stampede of bullsin a rush 
to liquidate; but it is equally true that nothing will 
send prices up like a rush of frightened bears to cover 
their short-contracts. 

That the short-seller does not control the market is 


ELEVATOR AND DUMP OF LEON EUZIERE AT TUCKER, 


further made evident by the fact that prices of farm 
products rise and fall quite independently of the 
amount of fictitious transactions. If the influence of 
these transactions is on the whole to depress the mar- 
ket, the greater the amount of dea’ings, the lower 
ought the price to stand. But no such correspondence 
exists at all. Take, for example, the figures of three 
consecutive years, which illustrate what is true of the 
whole period since short-selling was instituted: 

WHEAT FUTURES SOLD ON NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


Bushels. Average price per year. 
FSU Leen onion saws es 1,604,459 ,000 $1.08 
TSO D Rianrcer she.ek aaa 1,079,713,500 0.8934 
LSUS i cteatiicae ec cet: s 972,670,000 0.72% 


The same is true of monthly and weekly sales and 
prices. The extension of fictitious dealings is seen to 
be in no way connected with a fall in price. 


[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 


R. G, Risser, president of the R. G. & C. H. Risser 
Company, dealers in grain at Kankakee, III., writes 
us: ‘Please send the February and June numbers 
of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE; both 
of these issues are lacking to complete our files. 
Your journal contains valuable information and we 
cannot get along without it.’’ 


The Fair wheat bought by a San Francisco syndi- 
cate is being loaded at Port Costa. Before buying the 
wheat the shrewd syndicate chartered all the vessels 
in port for six months and got it for $17 per ton. Now 
it will take till August to load the wheat, and there is 
no storage available at San Francisco for the new crop. 
Farmers say it’s all a scheme to keep wheat down. 


ILL 


EUZIERE AT TUCKER, ILL. 


The accompanying illustration represents an incline 
elevator and dump built by H. Kurtz & Son for Leon 
Enziere at Tucker, Ill. The elevator was built ac- 
cording to the plans of H. Kurtz & Son, who make a 
specialty of this style of elevator. It has a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels with a shipping bin of 5,000 bushels’ 
capacity. Grainis elevated by the incline elevator 
and dump to a height of 33 feet. 

Mr. Euziere is an experienced and successful grain 
dealer and has been engaged in the business for the 
past 30 years. He handles more than 500,000 bushels 
of grain annually. For two consecutive days in the 
fall of 1894 he received 20,000 bushels of grain. He 
has operated his elevator since last September and has 
elevated the car containing 100 bushels of shelled corn 
with one 1,300 pound horse. For two horses its draft 
is exceedingly light. Mr. Euziere’s farmer patrons 
are well pleased with the plan of the incline elevator 
and dump. The manufacturers claim for it great 
economy when the investment is considered in con- 
nection with the saving in expenses subsequent to its 
being placed in operation. It 
is a very rapid method of ele- 
vating grain and by its use 
ear corn can be placed in a 
car or crib as conveniently as 
shelled corn. 

The overhead car system is 
said to be a great success. 
The yentilated combination 
bin is convenient and is at- 
tracting considerable atten- 
tion. It is especially designed 
for the storage of ear corn. 
In every instance when the 
elevator has been used it has 
invariably accomplished all 
that its manufacturers claim 
for it. 


CONSUMPTION PER 
CAPITA. 


The Prairie ieitde has 
published an article claiming 
that the consumption of wheat 
in the United States, as the 
result of an investigation, 
does not exceed 44 bushels 
per capita. The consumption 
heretofore has been estimated 
at about 43 bushels, which was 
supposed to include all wheat which was indirectly 
used in manufacturing and all other purposes. 

If the Prairie Farmer’s calculation is intended to ap- 
ply only to the consumption for human food, and the 
remarks refer only to that subject, then the calcula- 
tion is somewhat misleading. It should be remem- 
bered that the wheat crop of the United States is re- 
ported in measured bushels, and there is a shrinkage 
of about one-twentieth in that portion used for com- 
mercial purposes, In addition, there is a large quan- 
tity of flour used in the production of bread, biscuit, 
crackers, etc. (not included in exports of flour and 
wheat), also in the manufacture of cardboard, in 
book-binding, paper hanging, sizing cotton c'oth, etc. 
Besides this, there is a large quantity of poor, shriv- 
eled wheat which is fed to poultry. It is safe to cal- 
culate that at least 25,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
used in various ways in the United States outside of 
the quantity required for human food, which is equal 
to about three-eighths of a bushel per capita, making 
the aggregate consumption about 44 bushels, accept- 
ing the Prairie Farmer’s calculation for human food. 
—Trade Bulletin. 


The new classification and freight rates ordered by 
the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission went 
into effect July 1. The rates on more than 1,200 arti- 
cles, including cereal products, are reduced. 

The Kansas City, Kan., Board of Trade reports the 
following amounts of grain inspected during the month 
of June: Wheat, 247 cars; corn, 137 cars, and oats, 
105 cars. The new wheat is arriving and a large in- 
crease for July is expected, 
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A REGULAR DEALER’S DREAM. 


A regular dealer calmly sleeping, 
Dreaming of prices upward creeping ; 

An established buyer, old was he, 

And he paid fair prices honestly. 

But a nightmare mingled with his dreams, 
A horrible figure at him gleams. 

He wildly threw his arms about, 

With piercing cries began to shout. 

For the man-with-a-scoop was standing by, 
With bristling hair and scheming eye. 

He is the regular dealers’ foe. 

By unfair means his profits grow. 

He carries his office in his hat; 

No taxes nor rent he pays for that. 

An irregular buyer, bold is he, 

And he carries on business craftily. 

For storage or help he has no expense, 
And he helps support no government. 

No demurrage pays this artful jay, 

Nor waits he for cars a single day. 

He shovels his grain into cars direct 

And his scoop always measures his grain correct. 
He wants all the hay, grain and seeds, 

A scoop and nerve are his only needs. 
When grain is rushing to market he buys, 
At other times he dormant lies. 

This is the horrible nightmare 

Which drives the dealer to despair, 

But in his dream, it’s all too true, 

The horrible monster will have his due. 
When he meets him on the highway 

He no longer fears his bold display, 

But plans to drive this cheap intruder 
From every mart of the regular dealer. 


[ We invite correspondence from everyoue in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, or. all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
tranch of it.} 


SHIPPING AT TACOMA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ac- 
cording to the report of the harbormaster of the port 
of Tacoma, Wash., for the month of May, the 
total exportation of breadstuifs was as follows: 
Wheat, 177,962 bushels, valued at $103,200. The 
inward registered tonnage was 46,090 tons; outward 
registered tonnage 44,637 tons; inward cargoes, 4,868 
tons; outward cargoes, 47,502 tons. Deep sea arrivals, 
30; departures, 33. SAMUEL COLLYER, 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

ADVANTAGES OF CENTAL WOULD BE PERMA- 
NENT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—While 
some temporary confusion would undoubtedly attend 
a change in the standard of measure from the bushel 
to the cental, the advantages would be far-reaching 
and permanent. It is true additional burdens would 
be imposed upon statistical work generally by a change 
in the basis of comparison, but that, in my opinion, 
is merely an incident, and should not be allowed to 
interfere with any movement that will facilitate com- 
mercial transactions. 

Statistics exist to further the interests of trade, and 


the latter can hardly be expected to accommodate it- 
self to the convenience of statistics, important as 
they are. The question should be considered on the 
broad general grounds of whether the change will fa- 
cilitate trade. I believe the tendency of the times is 
toward a simplification of measures of quantity and 
of value throughout the world, and the change under 
discussion seems to be in line with this general move- 
ment. 
Yours respectfully, Enuwyn G. PREsTOoN, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
Boston, Mass. 


SUGGESTS A PLACE FOR INAUGURATING USE 
OF CENTAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
ferring again to the question of the cental vs. the 
bushel, it occurs to me that nowhere could the desira- 
ble change to the cental system better be inaugurated 
than in the United States statistical departments. On 
the Pacific Coast, where we clear everything in 
centals, the absurdity of the custom house authorities 
changing these figures to bushels for statistical pur- 
poses is painfully apparent. 

Yours very truly, T. C, FRIEDLANDER, 
Secretary Produce Exchange. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


OPPOSED TO STORING GRAIN IN COUNTRY EL- 
EVATORS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—ULast 
March Senator Dunlap introduced a bill in the Illinois 
Senate providing for the regulation of the storage of 
grain in country warehouses, penalty for removal, etc. 
It is headed, ‘‘A bill for an act to regulate ware- 
houses of class B, and the warehousing of grain in 
the same, and to provide penalties for the removal, 
sale or mortgaging of grain stored therein without 
consent of the lawful owners thereof,’’ and reads as 
follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, That it 
shall be unlawful for the proprietor, lessee or manager 
of any warehouse, elevator or granary of class B, em- 
bracing warehouses, elevators and granaries in which 
grain is stored in bulk, and in which the grain of dif- 
ferent owners is mixed together, to remove, sell, 
mortgage or otherwise dispose of any grain received 
and held in store in such warehouse, elevator or 
granary, except by and with the consent of the owner 
or owners of said grain. 

Src. 2. Any proprietor, lessee or manager of such 
warehouse, elevator or granary who shall violate the 
provisions of this act shall be liable to the owner or 
owners of said grain for the full value thereof, to- 
gether with damages sustained on account of such 
unlawful disposal, and shall forfeit unto the owner or 
owners of such grain all charges for storage thereon. 

Sec. 3 Any proprietor, lessee or manager of any 
warehouse, elevator or granary of class B who sball 
violate the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall 
be fined not less than fifty dollars ($50) nor more than 
five hundred dollars ($500), imprisoned in the county 
jail for notless than thirty days nor more than one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, 
however, that it shall not be necessary for such propri- 
etor, lessee or manager to preserve the identity of such 
stored grain, but that he may sell or remove such stored 
grain if he shall at all times have in his possession an 
equal amount of grain of the same kind and quality 
as the grain received in store and free from incum- 
brance. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Ware- 
houses, which reported the bill in April with the fol- 
lowing amendments: : 

“Amend by striking out of section 3, line 4, the 
word ‘or,’ and insert the word ‘and.’ 

“Amend by striking out of section 3 the words ‘less 
than thirty days,’ and the words ‘or both in the dis- 
cretion of the court.’ ’’ 

One of the greatest hindrances to the country 
grain trade is the storage of grain for customers and 
permitting farmers to utilize most all of the bin room 
in our country elevators to the detriment of grain be- 
longing to the elevator proprietors. If they crowd 
their elevators their own business cannot be prop- 
erly conducted without additional expense. Often the 
elevator proprietor ships his own grain out on a weak 
market because he cannot make room for his own and 
his customers’. 

Senator Dunlap has asked my opinion of the bill. I 
have replied that I am in favor of anything that will 
discourage the storing of grain in country elevators. 
Perhaps to make it a penal offense to both farmers 


and elevator proprietors would be a good thing. A 
padded cell in the Kankakee Asylum is the proper 
home for some grain men from a storage basis stand- 
point, as there is absolutely no business idea to their 
method, 

Yours respectfully, R. G. Risser. 


Kankakee, III. 


CHANGE IN GRAIN MEASURES NEEDED. 

Editor American Hlexator and Grain Trade:—It is 
surprising that some intelligent men actively engaged 
in the grain business still insist upon the retention of 
the bushel as the unit of measure. It seems to me 
that every objection to a change to the cental unit has 
been met and answered. Board of trade men who 
object to a change plead the great work that would be 
necessary in changing statistics already existing lor 
my part I cannot comprehend why it is more econom- 
ical to keep piling up statistics of thesame kind which 
must one day be changed to accord with new stand- 
ards. Or do those who object to a change expect that 
the bushe] will always be used? One would believe so 
from their argument. : 

Custom houses and great importing houses are com- 
pelled, on account of the diversity of weights, meas- 
ures and moneys with which they have to deal, to 
employ an immense staff of computers to effect trans- 
formations of values of commodities which pass 
through their hands. The trade pays their salaries. 
Boards of trade are compelled to employ a large num- 
ber of clerks who compile statistics, which, no one de- 
nies, could be done much cheaper by employing sim- 
pler methods and a larger unit of measure. The trade 
pays their salaries. 

Some say it would be difficult to bring the cental 
into use. They seem to overlook the fact that the 
French metric system has been adopted, wholly or in 
part, by all the greatest civilized countries on the 
globe except England and the United States. Before 
the system was adopted in France excessive diversity 
and confusion of weights and measures existed. Hach 
city had its own custom and standards. It was not 
an easy thing to destroy these different units of meas- 
ure and establish others. People said it was impos- 
sible, which of course was very stupid of them, just 
as it is for those who try to hide the light of reason 
under a bushel in this country to-day. 

A change of system of weights and measures is not 
of itself a good thing, but where trade is anywhere 
hampered with clumsy or useless measures a change 
becomes necessary. The universal adoption of a deci- 
mal system of weights and measures is inevitable and 
is only a question of time. A change may soon be ex- 
pected in England. The trade there is beginning to 
realize that when there are over 200 measures for 
wheat, there must be about 200 wrong ways of selling 
wheat; that there must be something wrong about a 
bushel of wheat weighing 62 pounds in Gloucester- 
shire, 70 pounds in Monmouth, and 80 pounds in New- 
town, and a bushel of potatoes weighing 84 pounds in 
Nottinghamshire and 224 pounds in Cornwall. No 
wonder there is a strong movement on foot for a change 
of all this rubbish to a metric system, and that there 
are signs of such being adopted. 

To be sure there is less need for a change to the 
metric system in the United States; otherwise it would 
have been adopted long ago. But I dobelieve that the 
grain trade needs the cental system of weights and 
measures. Part of the country already uses it; part 
of the whole trade uses it; would they change back to 
the bushel? The rest of the country must use it; why 
not at once? Why do not our boards of trade, our 
magnificent commercial bodies, take action in this 
movement? Do they not know that the days when a 
trader carried one set of weights to buy with and one 
to sell with are gone? that no more, asin the New York 
of Dietrich Knickerbocker’s time, does ‘‘every Dutch- 
man’s hand weigh a pound and every Dutchman’s 
foot weigh two pounds?’ Five hundred years before 
Solomon, one of the prophets prayed to be ‘‘weighed in 
an even balance,’’ and I humbly second the motion. 

F. R. ProaRress. 


A return relative to inspection of grain at Fort 
William, Man., shows that in 1890 the fees for inspec- 
tion amounted to $2,505. In 1891 they jumped up to 
$7,194. In 1892, $8,104; in 1898, $8,204, and in 1894 
they reached the sum of $10,910.24, 
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ABOUT TRACK SCALE WEIGHING. | to 200 pounds; 6 from 200 to 260 pounds; 33 were short 


BY J. A. DEMUTH. 


Ten or twelve years agol invented a device which 
enlisted my keenest interest in the matter of elevator 
weights. As the four scales in the elevators where 
I was employed were supplied with my device, I nat- 
urally watched with special interest the result of our 
weighing in comparison with grain that had been 
billed to us at track-scale weights from stations on 
cur road and elsewhere. The stations on our own 
roud where track scales were used were required in 
waybilling to us to note the gross, tare and net 
weights. There were comparatively few stations, how- 
ever, which used track scales, the majority of grain 
houses using small hopper scales. There were, how- 
ever, a number of stations on tributary roads which 
used track scales at the shipping points, and in other 
cases all grain coming to us had been previously 
weighed on track scales at the regular weighing sta- 
tion of the tributary. For instance, all grain coming 
from stations on the G. R. & I. Ry. beyond Ft. Wayne 
was reweighed at Ft. Wayne on the G. R. & I. scales, 
The waybill was corrected in red ink, both weights 
and charges. This always seemed to me a senseless 
piece of business, as the stenciled weight of the car 
was used. We, of course, paid no attention to these 
corrections, as the grain was subject to weight at des- 
tination. We placed no reliance on their gross weights 
even, because we knew something of ‘‘yard weighing.”’ 

There were many of the freight clerks (who were 
bothered a good deal by corrections in weights ‘back 
and forth’’) who were of the same opinion as myself, 
that is, that much of the yard weighing was little 
better than yard guessing. To illustrate, let me copy 
from my memorandum: 

Jan. 6,’88. This A. M. heard C— ‘phoning his 
yardman about weight of car woodenware from Swan 
Creek Ry. December 27. Told his man to look it over 
carefully and see if he hadn’t make a mistake, The 
man looked carefully and said he hadn’t. C— yelled 
back that shippers claimed tne gross weight should be 
44,000 odd hundred instead of 54,000 odd hundred. 
(If this had been grain they would have paid the ex- 
tra freight without a murmur.) But the man had 
looked carefully and said his weights were correct. 
All the same C— decided that his weights were not 
correct, and so cut the shipment down 10,000 pounds, 
Query—Who was right? 

Another interesting case in which the above men- 
tioned ‘*C—’’ was himself pinned down was one in 
which the agent himself was ‘‘following up”’ anerror. 
C— had set up the weights of a lot of iron from 16,000 
to 24,000. C— (over the ‘phone) knew it was all 
right, ‘cause he weighed that car himself. To settle 
it the iron was weighed on platform scales in the 
freight house and weighed less than 17,000 pounds. 
C— couldn’t see how he had made the mistake. Sev- 
eral of the freight clerks were of the opinion that 
that was only another car that C— had weighed in 
his mind instead of on the yard scales. 

Another instance of yard guessing: A car of oats 
from Morenci, weighed in on platform scales in drafts 
of about 1,000 pounds, was weighed in Toledo yards 
as follows: Gross 42,150, tare 18,650, net 23,500. As 
24,000 was the minimum, the waybill was corrected 
and freight charges re-extended on 24,000. Morenci’s 
weights were 32,512 net, a difference between Toledo 
corrected weights and shipping point of 9,012 pounds. 
The car was billed through to Baker Bros., Philadel- 
phia. It was again weighed at East Buffalo by N. Y. 
C. R. R. and a correction sent by them to Toledo, 
where the grain had been re-billed, making net weights 
33,250, a difference between Morenci and Kast Buffalo 
of 7388 pounds. Of course the grain was again 
weighed at destination, and I have no doubt the Lord 
knew at the time just how much, but we never heard 
of the oats again. Who was right? Probably Morenci. 
If the car was actually weighed at Toledo the weigh- 
man made an error in reading or recording of 10,000 
pounds. 

I will give one more example (I have hundreds of 
them in the memorandum book to which I am refer- 
ring) of the careless handling of track scales, and 
then I wish to show a list of weights from different 
stations which will prove that track scales are usually 
fairly reliable where they are carefully handled. 

Out of 129 cars received at our elevators from Lan- 
sing 20 were over from 10 to 100 pounds; 12 from 100 
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from 10 to 100 pounds; 30 were short from 100 to 200; 
7 from 200 to 270. Average surplus per car, 107 
pounds; average shortage, 105 pounds. Fifty-three 
cars weighed out (over or short) within 100 pounds; 42 
within 200; 13 within 270; 4 exactly as billed, and 
there were 17 cars in error. Of these errors 3 were of 
500 pounds; 4 of 1,000 pounds; 1 of 2,000 pounds; 1 of 
5,000 pounds. Our scales and Lansing’s had 500-pound 
notches, under which there were no figures, the fig- 
ures being stamped under every other notch—t hat is, 
under even thousands. The following example will 
show my method of establishing the exact amount of 
the error in each case: 


1886—October 9, W. B. 243. 
Lansing, gross......48,300 | Lansing, net....... 28,300 
Toledo, gross........49,360 | Toledo, net........29,270 


1,060 970 

Lansing, tare. .20,000 A usual difference.. 30 
Toledo, tare. . .20,090 

| 1,000 


It is very plain from the above that the Lansing 
weighman should have read 49,300 instead of 48,300. 

To prove that this reading of the figures to the 
right or left of the figures indicated by the poise on 
the bea is a prolifis source of errors, I give below 
one example of a great many errors made by our own 
weighmen, and of which I have kept a record. The 
errors made by our own weighmen were detected and 
corrected by means of the double entry system, which 
had at that time been recently introduced: 

1886—March 16—Car 3373. Tare weight. 


Weighman’s record in figureS...........2.e000: 20,200 
Weighman’s double entry record in letters...... 21,200 
Weighman’s error ..........606 Winks aie/s/ole’etets soa Ly 000 


Now in nearly all cases the record in double entry 
ofletters was still further proved by the billed weights 
of the shipper. For example: October 21, ’88, car 
1028, from Angola— 


Our weighman’s record in figures, gross .......54,710 
Our weighman’s double entry in letters, gross. .44,710 


Hrromin-favor of shippers ve-cic . ni ale t:s cis olccers 10,000 
Shipper’s net weight, billed at Angola.......... 26,880 
Toledo net, using corrected gross .......-..++.. 26,810 

From the foregoing, which are taken almost at ran- 
dom from a long list of errors, it is very apparent that 
the reliability of track scales, as, indeed, of all sorts 
of scales, cannot be considered apart from the ques- 
tion of accurate weighing and accurate reading and 
recording of weights. The notion is altogether too 
prevalent among the owners of scales of approved 
makes that they are fortified against inaccurate weigh- 
ing because they have a first-class scale. Here is an 
example: 

The agent at Lansing (W. B. 365, May 15, 1886) 
shipped us a car of wheat billed at 29,700 net; our 
corrected net weight, 34,610. If we consider 90 pounds 
as a not unusual shortage, the exact difference be- 
tween our weights and Lansing’s is a clean 5,000 
pounds. As soon as I discovered this discrepancy I 
telegraphed Lansing for his gross and tare, he having 
neglected to note the same on his waybill, and asked 
him if he was sure his weights were correct. He 
answered, suspecting, of course, that his car had 
fallen short: ‘‘Car, my W. B. 365, is correct as 
weighed on track scales. My scale is new and correct.”’ 
With our double entry of weights we were positive 
our weights were correct, and so gave him credit for 
5,000 pounds more than he claimed. He accepted our 
correction, but said his ‘‘cleaning out’’ (weighing 
over) would prove whether he had made the mistake 
or not. Well, the cleaning out showed Lansing short 
1,180 pounds of wheat, which amount would have 
been precisely 6,130 if the above car had gone to some 
Eastern point. 

As I have said, we had in our elevators at Toledo 
four track scales. These scales were tested three 
times a week by weighing a heavily loaded car on all 
four scales in succession. Out of the four perhaps 
two would give the same weight within 10 pounds. 
But in order to bring the weights as close together as 
possible, it was necessary to take plenty of time in 
balancing the beam. Rapid weighing on a track scale 
is some better than guessing, but not much. There 
was hardly ever a time when al) of the scales weighed 
the same, there being a difference of from 20 to 60 
pounds, Noone seemed to be able to account for 
these differences. But, as I have said, it required the 


most careful weighing to obtain even as close resulis— 
much more careful and deliberate balancing than was 
customary when weighing in the regular course of 
business. 

The difficulty we were continually having with 
shippers in regard to weights impelled me to give the 
matter of differences in weights of track scales espe- 
cially the closest attention. In order to assure myself 
that the differences between Lansing’s weights and 
our own were not caused by careless weighing on Lan- 
sing’s part, knowing, as he did, that Toledo’s correc- 
tions would tend to make the results of his weighing 
over more difficult to explain, I kept a record of 167 
cars received from Fostoria, a station on the L. BE. & 
W. Ry., and the following isa summary of the weights: 
Sixty-six were over from 10 to 100 pounds; 10 from 100 
to 200 pounds; 2 from 200 to 270; 49 were short from 
10 to 100; 18 from 100 to 200; 5 from 200 to 300, Aver- 
age surplus per car, 58 pounds; average shortage, 75 
pounds. One hundred and fifteen cars weighed out 
within 100; 28 within 200; 7 within 300; 6 as billed, 
and llinerror. Of these errors 3 were 1,000 pounds; 
2 were 500 and 2 were 3,000 each. The others were 
probably 500-pound errors. The 3,000-pound errors 
were both over at our elevator. In investigating these 
I learned that some of the grain was loaded at an ele- 
vator where a 50-bushel hopper scale was used, so that 
in all probability these 3,600-pound errors were caused 
by their failing to tally one hopperful. Mistakes of 
this kind happened at stations on our own road, where 
we were operating grain houses almost every day. 

It is useless to discuss the ‘Reliability of Track 
Scales for Country Shippers’’ without taking into ac- 
count the careless handling of scales. I have searched 
diligently, high and low, among all the stations whose 
shipments were tributary to our elevators, to discover 
one station whose weights should run close enough to 
ours to prove the reliability of our weights. While I 
was quite sure our weights were free of errors, I failed 
to find one station where weights were uniformly close 
toours. Why? Because weighing is usually done by 
men who load and handle cars. This is not the case 
in large terminal elevators, where expert weighmen 
are employed, and it is not always the case with ship- 
pers; but the presumption is too general that anybody 
can weigh a car of grain, that it isa very easy thing 
to do, when the fact is that it calls for extreme care 
and a clear head. 

In my next paper I will give a number of compar- 
ative tables of weights, together with my theory as to 
some of the differences. I confess that some of them 
have always been a puzzle tome. Perhaps someone 
else may be able to offer a solution. From this set of 
figures I think, however, I shall be able to prove at’ 
least two things in the way of a solution: First, the 
untenableness of the ‘‘Robbery”’ theory, and, second, 
the absolute certainty of errors, here, there and every - 
where. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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J. L. Killian, a farmer of Vansycle, Umatilla Co., 
Ore., reports that ground squirrels are destroying 
hundreds of acres of grain. 


The first car of wheat of this year’s crop reached 
Chicago June 28. It came from Carbondale, [II., 
graded No. 3 Red, and sold for 68 cents free on board 
cars. The first arrival of new wheat last year was 
July 11, showing the season to be about two weeks 
earlier. 


A rainfall of 1.84 inches occurred at Wichita, Kan., 
June 9, the alleged result of a series of rain making 
tests instituted by an organization of business men of 
Wichita. The rain extended south, including all of 
the strip and Northern Texas and west in Kansas 
beyond Sterling. 


According to statistics compiled by the Chicago 
Trade Bulletin the supply of wheat in farmers’ hands 
in the United States on July 1 amounted to 31,095,000 
bushels against 40,100,000 bushels July 1, 1894. This 
calculation is intended to cover all wheat in farmers’ 
hands, not that which they may merely have for sale, 
and the deductions are made on the basis of the De- 
partment of Agriculture returns of the crop of 1894— 
460,000,000 bushels—and an allowance of 40,000,000 
bushels in farmers’ hands on July 1, 1894, a total sup- 
ply of 500,000,000 bushels. 
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S. T. Wiedenbeck may erect a brewery at Boise, 
Iowa. 

A brewery is being erected at Brandon, Man., by 
Mr. Kaller. 

Zoller Bros. will erect a $35,000 malt house at Daven- 
port, lowa. 

A. D. Davis has erected a new brewery at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Chas. W. Specht has erected a new brewery at Bar- 
berton, Ohio, 

The C. Birkhofer Brewing Company’s new brewery 
at Minneapolis is completed. 

Walli Heid has bought out the Muench Brewing 
Company at Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. M. Conrad’s brewing plant at Erie, Pa , is under- 
going extensive improvements. 

The Ehrhardt Brewing Company 
Ohio, will erect a new brewery. 

Henry Schwalbach has purchased Ignatz Koch’s 
brewing business at Appleton, Wis. 

C. H. Kramm has succeeded the firm of Kramm & 
Warnholz, brewers of Oakland, Cal. 

H.S. Mizner has been appointed receiver of the 
Knoxville (Tenn ) Brewing Company. 


of Massillon, 


The L. Bergdoll Brewing Company will make altera- 
tions to its malt house at Philadelphia. 

The Highland Brewing Company has succeeded 
Kahnbach & Geisel at Springfield, Mass. 

The City Brewing Company has succeeded to Kolter 
& Koch’s business at Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Brewing Company has sold out, 
and the purchasers will improve the plant. 

Receivers have been appointed for the Huntington 
Brewing Company of Central City, W. Va. 

R. C. Osterhout has succeeded to the brewing busi- 
ness at Reading, Pa., of E. H. Gaul, Agent 

The L. Brosemer Brewing Company has succeeded 
to the estate of L. Brosemer at Oswego, N. Y. 

Crezentia Gehling has succeeded to the brewing 
business of Michael Gehling at Fall City, Neb. 

The Union Brewing Company has succeeded the 
Vogt & Sweeny Brewing Company at Chicago. 

John F, Dornfeld of Chicago, Ill., has been granted 
a patent for a malt turning and stirring machine. 

The plant of the L. Hoster Brewing Company at 
Columbus, Ohio, is being remodeled and improved. 

W. P. Mirick is srecting a malt house at Lyons, 
N. Y., to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 


Maier & Zoblein, brewers of Los Angeles, Cal., in- 
tend to erect an addition to their plant to cost $50,000. 


Improvements will be made to the Svagdrack Brew- 
ing Company’s plant at Marinette, Wis., to cost $2,000. 


The Streator Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Streator, Ill., with a capital stock of $50,000. 


The Wheeling Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Wheeling, Ill , with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. 

The Rhode Island Brewing Company will build an 
iron and brick storehouse at its plant at Providence, 
ibs 

The Kuebler Brewing and Malting Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, will erect a brewhouse, storehouse and 
office. 


Charles Kaestner & Co. will rebuild their 6 story” 


factory at 241 to 247 S. Jefferson street, Chicago. There 
will be two buildings, one having an area of 93x93 feet 


and the other a frontage of 236 feet and a depth of 93 
feet. - The cost is estimated to be $160,000. 

The E. B. Parsons Malting Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., intend to erect an elevator for barley at Sodus 
Point. 

The Central City Brewery at Stevens Point, Wis., 
was destroyed by fire June 28. Loss, $10,000; partly 
insured. 

The Blue Island Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Blue Island, IlU., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

Bowler Bros., brewers of Worcester, Mass., have re- 
organized under the firm name of Bowler Bros., 
Limited. 

Heiselman & Spieder have leased a building at 
Kingston, N. Y., which they will remodel to a 
brewery. ; j 

John Haas is going to start in the brewing business 
at Sturgis, Mich., after moving part of his plant from 
Hillsdale. 

The Phil. Scheurmann Brewing Company’s plant at 
Marquette, Mich., is being thoroughly overhauled and 
modernized. 

The William Rahr’s Sons Company will erect a 
malt house and pther improvements at Manitowoc, 
Wis., to cost $100,000. ; 

S. K. Nester recently purchased the Gibson Malt 
House at Waterloo, N. Y., and it will receive extensive 
repairs and be enlarged. 

William McMeekin recently sustained a loss to his 
brewery at Prineville, Ore., to the extent of $500. 
There was no insurance. 7 

The Rock Island Brewing Company of Rock Island, 
Ill., has begun the erection of a brick and iron storage 
house as an addition to its plant. 

The Chas. D. Kair Brewery at Mahanoy City, Pa., 
recently sustained damage by fire amounting to $1,500, 
which was covered by insurance. 

C. H. Munzinger has taken a partner in his brewing 
business at Milwaukee, Wis., the company's firm 
name being Munzinger & Gerlinger. 

The American Brewing Company of Chicago and 
other cities has secured 105 acres at Chautauqua, N.Y., 
and will erect a large brewing plant. 

The bill introduced into the Illinois State Legis- 
lature prohibiting the sale of beer made of other ma- 
terial than malt and hops failed to become a law. 

The new brewery building of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Malting Company is completed. The old malt house 
has been remodeled and raised an*ther story in the 
center. 

It is said that Eastern brewers are advocating an 
additional tax of $1 per barrel on malt liquors, in or- 
der to be able to compete with the Western trade 
which ships so much of its product East. 

George Bullen has retired from the firm of George 
Bullen & Co., the well-known maltsters of Chicago. 
The company is a part of the City of Chicago Brew- 
ing and Malting Company, the English syndicate. 

The J. B. Smith Malting Company has been incor- 
porated at Cleveland, Ohio, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. Incorporators: Edwin S. Smith, Louisa A. 
Smith, Florence U. Smith, Julia Smith, Sherman W- 
Watterson. 

Notwithstanding that the committee which was 
delegated to look into the subject of brewers’ grains 
and distillery slops as feed for cattle reported against 
it the Illinois Legislature failed to pass the bill pro- 
hibiting it. It was proved by experiments at the state 


agricultural stations of New Jersey and New York, as 
also by many who testified before the committee, that 
such feed was good and wholesome for cattle. 


Barley malt aggregating 9,625 bushels, valued at 
$6,207, was imported Guring the eleven months end- 
ing with May, against 4,366 bushels, valued at $5,013, 
imported during the corresponding months ending 
with May preceding. 


Born & Co.’s brewery at Columbus, Ohio, suffereda | Ee 


loss of $1,000 by fire recently. The fire is thought to 
have been caused by friction from a grinding mill 
causing a quantity of dust to explode. The fire was 
confined to the grinding room. 


Suit was brought some time ago at St. Paul, Minn., 
to restrain the Hauser & Son’s Malting Company 
from paying Albert Scheffer, the president, further 
salary. Decision has been rendered in favor of the 
defendant and the application denied. 


Abbott & Katz’s brewery at Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
recently seized by internal revenue officers, it being 
alleged that revenue stamps -were used on beer kegs 
more than one time. A bond of $100,000 will have to 
be put up before the company can regain possession. 


The first car of fall sown. barley was received at 
Chicago July 8. It was from Southern Illinois, and 
though of good weight, it graded No. 4 on account of 
being stained. It was not sold and it failed to attract 
bids. Last year the first new barley came from Min- 
nesota, and was received July 24. 


F, Kraus & Co., maltsters of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently purchased the barley and malt which was dam- 
aged by the recent burning of the Wisconsin Malt and 
Grain Company’s elevators at Appleton. They paid 
about 10 cents per bushel for the grain, or $10,000 for 
100,000 bushels. Some of the barley is uninjured, but 
the malt can only be used for feed or making vinegar. 
Kraus & Co. have every facility for handling it. 


It is reported that the new California barley is turn- 
ing out well both as respects quality and quantity. 
It is evident that there will be any quantity of export 
matertal available this season, and exporters will un- 
doubtedly do their share toward restoring the trade 
which was so materially reduced last season. Al- 
ready there is a good demand for new brewing for 
that purpose and a great deal is being marketed. 


APPARATUS FOR AGITATING GRAIN. 
The accompanying cut shows an apparatus for agi- 
tating or turning over grain in malt kilns, malt floors, 
granaries, bins, etc., which was recently patented in 
England by G. F. Redfern of Finsbury, Middlesex. 


Wil Tae 


SES, Mag CMRI Seas A 
APPARATUS FOR AGITATING GRAIN. 


The mechanism is very simple, consisting of scoops 
f, brushes W, and rakes Q. These agitating appli- 
ances are secured to a hollow shaft g, and their posi- 
tions are regulated through levers attached to the ec- 
centric strap G. 

In order to rotate the scoops and brushes at a high 
velocity while their supporting carriage travels at a 
low speed, the velocity of the rope from which the 
power is taken is increased through the medium o 
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wheel gearing. Air or gas with or without water or 
other fluid may be supplied to the hollow shaft and 
transmitted through suitable pipes to the interior of 
the scoops, from which it escapes through perfo- 
rated face plates. In addition to the face plates a 
water sprayer may be attached, 


A BRITISH GRAIN DRIER. 

The apparatus shown in the accompanying cut, a 
machine for drying brewers’ and distillers’ grain, etc., 
has been patented in England by H. H. Lake of 
Southampton Buildings, Middlesex. The machine 
consists of a series of cylinders with perforated shafts 
and screw couveyors. Hach tube or cylinder consists 
of three parts. Two parts form the upper half of the 
cylinder and are separated from one another by a lon- 
gitudinal slot or opening, and bolted to the lower part, 
which is semicircular. The three parts are fastened 
together by rings or clamps. Attached to the per- 
forated shafts running through the cylinder are 
stirrers or paddles, /Z, 

To dry the grain or other material hot air is ad- 
mitted to the perforated shafts by pipes Z, which pass 
some distance into the shaft so as to prevent the heat- 
ing of bearings. The material is thus heated or dried 


while being- conveyed through the cylinders, the 
stirrers on the shaft preventing it from accumulating 
and remaining in a bed at the bottom of the cylinder. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS GRAIN 
BUYERS. 


The Southern Illinois Grain Buyers’ Association 
held a meeting at Alton, Ill., June 16, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other busincss. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers: 
W. D. Sparks, Alton, president; J. KE Daftield, Jersey- 
ville, vice-president; G. E. Brown, Brighton, secretary; 
W. B. Pierce, Alton, treasurer. Besides these the fol- 
lowing grain men were present: EK. and M. Cockrell, 
C. Coulthart, F. Dodson, J. H. Duffield, Jerseyville: 
J. F. Bertram, Rockbridge: H. C. Kauffman, Bethalto; 
A. W. Lloyd, Springfield; Richard Nethercott, Jersey- 
ville; Orrin Palmer, Kemper; James Parrott, Litch- 
field; Ex-Governor E. O. Stanard, H. O. Grassmuck, 
St. Louis. 


OVERBIDDING FOR WHEAT. 


A serious perplexity is agitating the erstwhile peace- 
ful mind of the Michigan miller, writes the Michigan 
correspondent of the Northwestern Miller. There is, 
apparently, a considerable amount of wheat leftin the 
farmers’ bins. It is, of course, of fine quality, and 
the longer the farmer holds it the finer and handsomer 
it appears to grow. Like a spanking matched pair of 
bays, it is for sale only at a fancy figure. In a certain 
town the wheat buyers are A, B and C.. The first is a 
miller, and B and © are elevator men. They agree 
with each other in the morning upon the highest 
price they will pay for wheat during the day, which 
is based upon the close of the market the previous day 
and the opening on the morning in question. 

Mr. Farmer, who bas a good, round lot of wheat, 
engages in a grain parley with Mr. C, and thereby in- 
cidentally discovers the above named price. He inti- 
mates that he might sell on a bid a couple of cents 
higher, and finally buyer C practically commits him- 
sclf to 1 cent above the established price, rather than 
lose so good a purchase. But the artful granger pre- 
fers not to close the deal, but goes straight to the mill 
office, asks his best friend what is the top price, re- 
ceives the honest answer, and boldly asserts that he 
has just been offered a cent more. If he now fails in 
obtaining a still better offer, he proceeds to tempt the 
other elevator man. 

This farmer, who has been in position to carry a 


crop or two of wheat, has suddenly become ‘king for 
a day,’’ and hundreds who have sold their wheat cry 
‘‘Long live the king!’’ So, in the midst of what should 
be a very prosperous year, we are confronted with an 
unusual condition. The problem before the miller is, 
“Shall I pay a good deal more for wheat than it is 
worth?”’ . 

This whole matter is assuming a serious aspect. A 
good resolution for every wheat buyer to spread on 
his new page daily is about as follows: 

‘Resolved, That I stand by a fair-and-squar agree- 
ment to pay only the highest market price for wheat, 
made this day and date, and before any higher price 
is offered let the compact be changed accordingly.” 


THE CASE THREE-PAIR HIGH 
CORN AND FEED ROLLER 
MILL. 


During the year 1894 a large number of elevator 
men embarked in the feed-grinding business in con- 
nection wich their regular elevator interests. The 
majority found the business profitable. Owing to the 
poor hay crop it is expected there will be more ground 
feed used this year than last. Much of the wheat 
grown in a number of states, also, will be fit for noth- 
ing else than to be ground up into feed. Many ele- 
vator men, by investing in a good feed mill, can util- 
ize more of the power at their command, can utilize 
waste space and keep their help employed more of the 
time, get more of the farmers’ trade and make agood 
profit. 

The accompanying cut represents the Case Co.’s 
Six-Roller Feed Mill, a compact and very strongly- 
built mill. It is manufactured in four sizes, and is 
driven by belts from the line shaft on both fast and slow 
ends. If itis desired to use but one belt, a machine 


CASE THREE-HIGH FEED ROLLER MILL 
is built with cut gears and rawhide pinion to drive 
the slow rolls. The makers claim this to be one of 
the most durable and the nearest approach to a noise- 
less gear that is made. If gears are used, less belting 
is required, and the 16-inch pulley for the slow side is 
not needed. 

The mill is provided with the Case Co.’s Automatic 
Feed, which is very near perfect in its operation. The 
frame is cast in sections and firmly bolted together, 
with a broad, substantial base. It is so made that 
any of the rolls can be taken out of the frame by re- 
moving the smallend plate. The machine is provided 
with all adjustments, which are strong, simple and 
positive. The wave corrugation is used, which gives 
an equal distribution of stock to the lower pairs of 
rolls. It is claimed this causes the stock to pass 
through the machine in an even sheet the entire 
length of each pair of rolls, and as all end pressure is 
thus avoided, a limited amount of power is required 
to operate the mill. 


In our tabulation of the range of prices at Chicago 
in this issue is recorded a break of 17 cents in flaxseed 
on July 2. Itis something which very seldom happens 
in the Chicago market, and was due to A. M. Wright 
and others, who own most of the flaxseed in store at 
Chicago, trying to sell, 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this column. 


No. 1. Which is the Better, Sweep or Tread Power?— 
We have an elevator with a sweep power (horse). We 
would like to know if the tread power is better than 
the sweep. Our carpenter says he can build bins 30 
feet high over a 24x24 horse power strong enough to 
hold 20,000 bushels of oats, Would it be safe to build 
that way ?—Smiru Bros., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


APPARATUS FOR CONDITIONING 
GRAIN. 

An apparatus which employs some new ideas in the 

drying or conditioning of grain is shown in the accom- 


“APPARATUS FOR CONDITIONING WHEAT. 


panying cut. It has been patented in England by 
W.N. Whitmore and others of Wickham Market, 
Suffolk. The apparatus consists of two cylinders. 
The inner one is divided into two parts, the upper 
compartment being heated by steam and the lower 
cooled by means of cool air. The outer cylinder is 
arranged with deflectors and inlets and outlets for air. 
In operation the grain passes down through the 
annular space /# between the vertical or inclined cylin- 
der A, B. The deflectors at # and G@ cause the grain 
to pass in contact with the heated cylinder B and de- 
flected away from it at @ and traversed by currents of 
cold air admitted by the openings 7 beneath A-shaped 
deflectors or roofs H, Through the lower edges of the 
latter the air escapes, passes through the descending 
grain and escapes by the openings at ./ to vertical 
chimneys or shafts fitted with exhausting apparatus. 
Changes can be made in this as desired or to suit 
different purposes. The cylinder 2 might be changed 
to heating pipes, etc., and the deflectors might be re- 
arranged, those at G being dispensed with where the 
material is cooled. 

This is but one of the many machines which the 
British miller finds necessary in order to clean Indian 
and Russian wheats. Some of the wheat from these 
countries is so thoroughly mixed with dung and other 
dirt that it is almost impossible to get it clean enough 
for human food. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain at Toledo, 
Ohio, during the 5 ending July 6, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


weeks 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - a 
1895. | 1894. 1895. | 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... | 588,000) 712,000} 381,000) 997,000 
Corn, bushels:........ | 201,000} 60,000) 365,000) — 51,000 
Oats, bushels......... | 14,000) 4,000 1,000) 8,000 
Barley, bushels....... 12,000, TSO ie crterets wie 1,000 
Rye, bushels ......... 6,000; 6,000]: 1,000) 11,400 
GAVER SARA AHGGN. sorely cou aeias S| antes olla td seis cu cfadiielban ie 
Flour, barrels........ 6,300 8,800 83,000 78,100 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men 
and grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in 
the United States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates 
made known upon application. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topies of interest connect- 
ed with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 15, 1895. 


SHORTAGES IN SHIPMENTS. 


The docking of grain shipments received at 
central markets for future shrinkage has become 
such a burden upon the country shipper that he 
has finally turned and is now striking at the 
shortage abuse or steai in earnest. A report of 
one Illinois shipper for the ten months ending 
May 1 shows shortages on 335 cars amounting 
to nearly 5,000 bushels, and this report includes 
no shortage less than four bushels. If this firm’s 
shortages of less amount than this had been in- 
cluded the aggregate shortage would have ex- 
ceeded 5,000 bushels. The detail report shows that 
it lost by shortage 2,360.06 bushels of corn, 
1,244.51 of wheat, 1,081.08 of oats and 27.08 
bushels of rye. 

Early in April the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation commenced to investigate this steal, 
and no sooner was the investigation commenced 
than did the shortages commence to grow less 
at two of the principal primary markets. The 
average amount of the shortages at these mar- 
kets has fallen off about 65 per cent., which 
clearly shows that the Association has not la- 
bored in vain. i 

However, the abuse is far from being cor- 
rected yet. The elevator men of Chicago have 
the audacity to claim the right to take 40 to 60 
pounds from each car received, and the careless 
weighmen seem to think another cipher should 
be added to the right-hand side of this amount. 
St. Louis elevator men want more, and like 
others, take what they think the shipper will 
stand. <A thorough investigation of this subject 
shows that the average shortage in shipments to 
Toledo and Detroit is much less than to the 
other markets named. Thereis no excuse for 
this and ng explanation other than it is due to 
the greed of the terminal elevator men. 

The practice of making the country shipper 
bear all the future shrinkage of the grain he 
ships is wrong and should be stopped. Let the 
owner of the grain bear the shrinkage; issue 
storage certificates subject to enough shrinkage 


to protect the elevator man from loss. The tol- 
eration of this abuse serves to encourage the 
public elevator men to take more than enough 
to offset future shrinkage, and finally he finds it 
impossible to restrain or limit his desire to dock 
receipts. 

The Illinois law provides that the carrier shall 
issue a clean bill of lading and deliver every 
pound of grain received. The enforcement of 
this law would prompt the railroads to weigh 
the grain carefully, to provide better cars and 
to guard the loaded cars more vigilantly. Deal- 


‘ers of other states can secure the same protec- 


tion if they will organize and make a vigorous 
and persistent effort to secure it. 


REGULAR AND IRREGULAR 
HOUSES AT CHICAGO. 


A small tempest was precipitated on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade by the report of the Ware- 
house Committee, which recommended that the 
applications covering eight elevators be rejected. 
The warehouses made regular by the vote of 
the directors in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Warehouse Committee have 
a capacity of about 28,000,000 bushels, while 
those excluded from the list have a capacity of 
between eight and nine million bushels. The 
reasons assigned for excluding some of the old 
houses were that they were not up to date in 
their equipment, while others were alleged to 
be simply private storage houses anyhow. It is 
quite possible that some of the excluded houses 
may be admitted later on; they are quite certain 
to be should their capacity be needed. 

Complaint is made by some of the owners 
that unjust discrimination was made against 
them. Perhaps this is true. It is altogether 
likely that most of the other houses would have 
been excluded except for the reason that the 
Board must have ‘‘regular” storage. So long 
as this was the case, it was deemed best to make 
examples of some of the houses that could best 
be spared. This is discrimination; .but it was 
not a bad stroke of business after all to di- 
vide the elevator forces. Divide et impera is 
an old motto, and the anti-elevator forces ha've 
evidently adopted it as a basis for a new cam- 
paign. 


THE FEED MILL IN THE ELEVA- 


TOR. 


Last season many elevator men invested ina 
feed mill and provided facilities for supplying 
the demand for ground wheat and other feed. 
We have not learned of one case in which it did 
not prove a profitable ‘investment. With hay 
at double the price it was last winter and the 
pastures of many sections already dried up, 
ground feed promises to be in greater demand 
during the coming season than ever before. 

Corn’and oats will be cheap unless some un- 
foreseen calamity befalls these cereals, and some 
of the wheat will be too poor to mill for flour, 
so there will be ample material for the feed 
grinder to work upon without grinding up 
screenings, corncobs, oat hulls and other rub- 
bish for feed. The man who will sell this stuff, 
which contains very little, if any, nourishment, 
as feed can not pose as a humanitarian. If he 
has to compete with unprincipled dealers he 
should grind up a lot of the stuff and. offer it 
for what it is, at a low price. If feeders desire 
to use it, let them mix it to suit their purses 
and consciences. ‘loo much of this stuff has 
been served to stock as feed. Oatmeal millers 
and shippers are not blameless. The elevator 
man can make a good profit by grinding feed 
without resorting to this trickery. Many ele- 
vator men have ample room to spare for a feed- 
mill, and their power and help is seldom busy 
all the time, so they can put in and run a feed- 
mill with little expense other than first cost. 
The elevator man has a better opportunity to 
make a success of this business than anyone 


else, and by advertising his feed business and 
pushing it, he should get a good business in a 
short time, even in a small town. 


THE MEETING OF ILLINOIS GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Decatur, a full account 
of which is published in this number, was a suc- 
cess in every sense of the word, although the at- 
tendance was smaller than had been expected. 
Considerable work was done in the meeting and 
the reports of the committees,and the attorney 
were gratifying. They showed that work is be- 
ing done and that the Association is making an 
aggressive fight for the rights of its members. 
This fact was fully appreciated by those present, 
as is shown by the large number who applied 
and were admitted to membership. 

The Association is growing rapidly not only 
in membership but in influence with the trade 
and the carriers. It is doing earnest work in 
the interest of the regular dealers, every one of 
whom should apply for membership and lend his 
support. The cost is so small that no dealer 
can afford to stay out. 


THE WAREHOUSE COMMISSION 
AND THE ELEVATOR CASES. 


The annual report of the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission makes no reference to 
the elevator cases, except by the publication of 
the letter of John Hill Jr. to the Chairman and 
the reply thereto. It will be remembered that 
in the hearing before the Commission, cases were 
made out against nine owners of public ware- 
houses. Against three of the largest owners no 
cases were made out, because before the termina- 
tion of the hearing the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission was attacked and the claim made that 
proceedings to revoke the licenses of public ware- 
housemen should be entered in the Circuit Court. 

The Commission, it seems, was unwilling to 
decide the cases of nine, while the three re- 
maining cases were pending. 

It may be inferred from this that the Com- 
mission would have decided against the eleva- 
tors. This is not exactly comforting to the 
dealers who feel that they are wronged by the 
present methods of conducting the public ele- 
vators. There is no essential difference between 
the position of a public warehouseman and any 
other trustee, and they ought not, in justice, be 
allowed to buy and sell property which they are 
supposed to hold in trust, nor to profit by the 
position of trustee. The Commission ought to 
rule on the matter regardless of the three cases 
which are not before it. 


RECOMPENSE FOR COUNTRY ELE- 
VATOR MEN. 


The charter of every railroad requires it to 
provide facilities for receiving, handling and 
shipping all kinds of merchandise, and all car- 
riers provide facilities for handling everything 
except grain. This part of their work they 
force upon tLe elevator men and require him to 
pay rent for the ground upon which he builds 
the house to handle this class of freight. 

Many elevator men have not yet awakened to 
the fact that they are acting as local freight 
agent for the carrier, but at their own expense. 
The elevator men not only go about the country 
to procure freight, but provide a freight house 
for receiving and loading it into cars. Some 
country shippers, and especially those of Cen- 
tral Illinois, have come to the just conclusion 
that the carriers should either provide facilities 
for handling their grain in bulk or else pay 
them for receiving and loading this class of 
freight. 

The carriers are not Cisposed to consider 
favorably the proposition. that they provide 
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facilities for receiving and shipping grain, but 
pretend to be seekivg some way by which they 
can legally pay the elevator man for this service. 
One practical way suggested is that the carrier 
appoint the elevator man its agent and authorize 
him to receive grain for shipment in bulk over 
its line. He would then receive into his eleva- 
tor all grain offered for shipment and store same 
free for three to five days. If the owner de- 
sired to sell and the elevator man desired to buy 
the grain so received, all well and good; this 
would not interfere with his work as the author- 
ized agent of the carrier. But for this service 
the carrier would pay him a commission of one 
or two cents a hundred for business secured, as 
shown by the amount of grain shipped. If the 
owner of the grain did not desire to sell or ship, 
he could secure storage room for a reasonable 
charge as long as he desired it. The elevator 
man being the authorized agent of the carrier 
for receiving grain for shipment in bulk, other 
shippers could not kick for cars to load direct 
or kick for bulk grain handling facilities pro- 
vided for by the carrier’s charter. 

Such an arrangement would be reasonable and 
fair to all parties concerned. 


AN ELEVATOR MUTUAL FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


A few grain dealers of Southern Minnesota 
and Wisconsin have organized The Grain Deal- 
ers’ Indemnity, and August 1 will commence to 
insure their elevators against loss by fire. The 
company was organized on the Lloyds plan by 
six prominent elevator companies. They will in- 
sure only the elevators of members, and as the 
company’s maximum line on any one house will 
be $5,000, the members can place only a portion 
of their business with the company. No insur- 
ance will be issued to outsiders, as the manager 
will be kept busy looking after the risks of the 
organizers. Each elevator will be inspected 
frequently by an insurance expert. The officers 
are: E. D. Dyar, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee; H. G, Smith, an experienced insur- 
ance man, secretary, and W. H. Garlock, 
treasurer. The chairman and treasurer, to- 
gether with S. Y. Hyde, O. L. Marfield and 
A. G. Moritz, compose the Advisory Committee. 

That the company will be a success is a fore- 
gone conclusion. All of the members have a 
number of risks upon which they have been 
paying an exorbitant rate for insurance. Other 
elevator men can also reduce the cost of their 
insurance by organizing mutual fire insurance 
companies. ‘The millers have a dozen mutual 
fire insurance companies, each one of which on 
the average saves every member one-half of 
what the same insurance would cost him ina 
responsible stock company. The elevator men 
could support as many, and there is no reason 
why they should not. 


PUBLIC WEIGHMEN IN 


PUBLIC 
ELEVATORS. : 

Many persons connected with the grain trade 
have confidently supposed that public weigh- 
men were placed in all public elevators and that 
grain shipped to central markets would be 
weighed and reported correctly by a public 
weighman, but they have been laboring in error. 
In Minnesota all grain received in elevators at 
central markets is weighed by public weighmen, 
elsewhere it is otherwise. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has a public 
weighmaster and the work of his weighmen had 
never been questioned until recently they have 
been charged with deducting 40 pounds from 
each car. Several years ago the weighmaster 
said they were taking down weight and re- 
corded no amount less than 10 pounds. In re- 
ply to a recent inquiry as to why public weigh- 
men were not kept in all of the public elevators, 
the public weighmaster wrote: ‘‘We do not 
keep weighmen in all public elevators, because 


many of the receivers here will not pay for 
weighing there. One time I had men in nearly 
all the regular elevators, but for lack of proper 
support was compelled to take them out.” 

In justice to country shippers, and as a safe- 
guard for those who ship to the Chicago mar- 
ket, public weighmen should be placed in all 
public elevators, and instructed to report the 
full amount of grain received. The same ap- 
plies to other central markets, and especially 
Kast St. Louis and Buffalo. 


COMMISSION MEN WHO UNDER- 
MINE COUNTRY DEALERS. 


A few grain commission men at some central 
markets seem to be disposed to ignore the coun- 
try dealers and buy direct from farmers through 
an agent, or solicit consignments direct from 
farmers. Of course, no one can raise objection 
to such methods if the commission man is dis- 
posed to confine his business to dealing this way. 
But, if he desires to secure any business from 
the regular country dealers, he must stop trying 
to undermine their business. 

It does not matter that he is not buying from 
farmers in the district occupied by the regular 
dealers who consign to him. If he is doing any 
business of this kind he does not merit the reg- 
ular dealer’s patronage, and if the regular 


‘dealer is awake to his own interests he will see 


that he gets none of it. The country shipper 
knows that the commission man who ignores 
the regular dealer of any district will ignore 
him just as soon as he can afford to do so. 

Country dealers have learned that they must 
stand together in this matter and require the 
city commission man to stick to his branch of 
the business or give up handling their ship- 
ments. This requirement is not unreasonable, 
neither does it work injustice to anyone. The 
farmer never gets more for his grain than is 
paid by the regular established country buyer, 
who is dependent upon his patronage for a liv- 
ing. Reports to the contrary may prove tempt- 
ing bait to the gullible farmers for a time, but 
they can not be deceived for any great length 
of time by any man who busies himself with 
trying to advertise that he is honest, that he is 
fair. In time the farmers will commence to 
ask what is the need of his advertising that he 
is honest, and eventually to doubt that his state- 
ments are true. The commission man must 
deal exclusively with the regular country shbip- 
per or not at all. 


CROP REPORTING SCHEMES. 


It is to be hoped that all of the plans for im- 
proving the crop reporting service that are said 
to be in contemplation by the authorities in 
Washington, will not be put into operation. The 
government, it is said, is collecting a list of 
threshers. The idea is that in return for a gov- 
ernment license the thresher is to be induced to 
make reports to the government. It is true that 
Secretary Morton’s views of the powers of the 
general government would require the co-opera- 
tion of each state. The system would be cum- 
bersome, to say the least, and to lean upon it 
would be folly. The reports of threshers would 
be valuable, it is true; but they ought to form 
but a small part of a crop reporting system. 

Another suggestion, truly idiotic in its con- 
ception, is to have political candidates make 
crop reports from information gathered during 
the progress of their canvass. ‘To whom is due 
the credit for this brilliant conception, rumor 
saith not. Whoever he may be, he evidently 
needs brain food; or possibly a trepanning 
operation would be better. The suggestion is 
beneath or above contempt. 

Another suggestion which the despatches say 
is ‘‘in embryo”’ is to use the machinery of the col- 
lectors of the income tax, ‘‘showld the law ever be 
enforced.” Of course the law has been declared 


unconstitutional, but possibly the Supreme 
Court will reverse its decision when it learns 
that the machinery is needed to collect crop sta- 
tistics. The brilliant genius who made this sug- 
gestion never read the law or his suggestion 
would have suffered premature eclipse. In no 
way could the machinery of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue have been turned to effectual 
use. 

Progress has been made in the new reporting 
service, nevertheless. The country has been 
divided into 21 districts, seven of which are 
single states and fourteen consist of groups of 
states. There will be a reporter for each town- 
ship, which will give the government the services 
of 50,000 observers. Secretary Morton wants 
an annual acreage census instead of basing com- 
parisons on the last census, as a means of im- 
proving the service, and Congress ought to make 
the appropriation. 


Tue National Iron and Steel Roofers’ Associa- 
tion met at Cleveland on July 10. We think 
from the tenor of the meeting that we are safe 
in advising our readers who need corrugated 
iron or steel goods to order without unnecessary 
delay. It appears to be a settled fact that the 
prices of such goods must advance materially in 
sympathy with the trend of prices in the iron 
and steel markets, 


AccorDING to the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics breadstuffs to the value of $8,954,040 
were exported in June, against a valuation of 
$7,966,820 in June, 1894; and in the twelve 
months ending with June exportations were 
valued at $110,098,643, against $161,677,730 
during the same period of 1893-94. The ex- 
ports of grain in June, compared with those of 
the same month of the preceding year, were: 
Wheat 4,533,945, against 3,450,012 bushels; 
corn 2,974,528, against 2,732,244 bushels; oats 
36,592, against 41,603 bushels; barley 106,265, 
against 7,124; no rye, against 178 bushels in 
June, 1894; and the exports in the twelve 


months ending June, compared with same 
time in 1894, were: Wheat 75,831,639, 
against 87,958,280 bushels; corn 25,507,753, 
against 63,425,655 bushels; oats 540,975, 


against 5,671,352 bushels; barley 1,556,715, 
against 4,740,586 bushels; rye 8,879, against 
230,836 bushels. In the twelve months ending 
June 14,942,647, against 16,536,991 barrels of 
wheat flour were exported, 20,484,688, against 
9,712,406 pounds of oatmeal, and 217,192, 
against 289,115 barrels of cornmeal exported in 
the same time in 1894. 


Some of the bright lights have been figuring 
on the effect which trolley cars and bicycles have 
had on the oats market. It is claimed that trol- 
leys have supplanted 80,000 horses since 1892, 
and therefore destroyed a market for about 14,- 
000,000 bushels of oats. This seems a rather 
summary way of figuring, for many of the elee- 
tric lines did not supplant horse car lines at all, 
but occupied territory previously without street 
transportation. The effect of the ‘‘bike” is diffi- 
cult to determine. Both for pleasure and pro- 
fessional purposes the bicycle has supplanted the 
horse to a very great extent. Liverymen in 
cities declare it has practically ruined their busi- 
ness. But are there fewer horses? That is the 
real question; not whether horses are less used 
for certain purposes than formerly. One thing 
is certain, if horses remain as cheap as they are 
now (and you can get one almost for the asking, 
in some localities) their numbers will decrease 
right speedily, for there will be no incentive to 
raise them. So, whether the trolley and the 
‘‘bike,” and we might add the gasoline engine, 
have affected the consumption of oats and corn, 
the decrease in the number of horses that seems 
sure to occur in the future will cut off one item 
of consumption to an appreciable extent. But 
we would not advise farmers to burn their corn 
for fuel just yet. 
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Forromat sae 


Srenp us the grain news of your district. 


GRAtN dealers should organize a National As- 
sociation. 


Every central market should have public 
weighmen at public elevators. It is a protec- 
tion justly due the country shippers. 


Now is the accepted time to clean out your 
elevator thorougbly, and give it a coat of strong 
whitewash. Grain- infesting bugs delight in 
dark, dirty places. 


BarreE.s of salt water with two buckets to 
each barrel placed in different parts of your 
elevator, will reduce the fire risk and the insur- 
ance rate at the same time. 


A STRONG wire screen placed over your win- 
dows will keep out sparks from the passing 
locomotives, keep out the sparrows, pigeons and 
rocks thrown by the boys. 


Tue Haskins Iron Works have issued a com- 
pact little circular devoted to the Haskins Gaso- 
line Engine, a copy of which they will be glad 
to place in the hands of all interested parties. 


The wheat visible last year at this date was 
53,000,000 bushels, and two years ago 59,000,- 
000, while now it is 41,000,000. This is a very 
appreciable decrease, but even the last figure 
would have been thought very large a few years 
ago. 


ProrLE in the East and in Europe are just be- 
ginning to realize that the Chicago Canal is one 
of the engineering feats of the “century. The 
methods and machinery of canal digging have 
been revolutionized. The digging of an ordi- 
nary canal ought to be a comparatively simple 
thing in the future. 


UnrortunateLy much of the seed wheat 
planted by the farmers of South Dakota was 
not wheat, but seeds of foul weeds. Some of 
the farmers are now raising a kick because they 
have a good crop of mustard. They should 
have bought cleaned seed of the local elevator 
man or had him clean the seed for them. 


A yvERY complete catalogue is the ‘‘No. 6,” 


just issued by the Kansas City Metal Roofing 
and Corrugating Company, and devoted to its 
manufactures of corrugated iron, metal shingles, 
wire and iron lath, building paper, ete. The 
use of iron and steel for building purposes has 
become so general that this catalogue will inter- 
est almost every owner of a building of almost 
any character. It will be sent on application. 


Anoruer kick is made that there is a genuine 


leak in the government crop report, and this 
time the kick comes from New York. It is said 


the tip there was that the condition of winter 
wheat would be 65 and of spring wheat 101. 
The actual figures were 65.8 and 102.2. This is 
certainly pretty close, as the guesses were about 
99 for spring wheat and 72 for winter. In fact, 
these figures were the ‘‘tip” at Chicago and 
proved to be way off. If there isa leak, New 
York seems to have a cinch on it. The Chicago 


end of the baa seems to te: eopped 8 up Bealls 


thoroughly. 


Joyous news! The carriers are repairing bad 
order cars and buying new grain cars, prepara- 
tory to handling large quantities of grain this 
fall. But alas, this joy is made gloomy by a 
vision of a rush of grain to market, delays in 
transit and a car famine. 


Wirrrt Iron Works Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has issued a very neat little cata- 
logue of its Improved Witte Gas Engine. It 
makes a readable addition to the literature of 
the gas engine, besides stating the case for the 
Witte in strong terms. This catalogue marks 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of this firm. 


FRANCE, it is claimed, will have 42,000,000 
bushels less wheat than last year. Belgium and 
Holland broke the record on wheat imports in 
May, having received 13,560,000 bushels in that 
month. Cables from Buenos Ayres say that 
wheat exports are too small to fill contracts. 
This is the gist of the latest foreign news. 


Maxx it a point to inspect your cars and see 
that they are well coopered. The carrier is duty 
bound to provide good, sound cars for the ship- 
ment of merchandise, and is liable for damages 
resulting from having done otherwise. How- 
ever, by using a little precaution you can save 
some grain and considerable trouble should you 
attempt to collect for the grain lost. 


Surprers should place a card bearing the 
weight of the grain loaded into the car, number 
and initial of car, on each side door of every 
car of grain shipped. Then when it arrives at 
destination the weighman will discover any 
shortage and investigate the matter before the 
grain has been spouted to a bin and its identity 
lost. The car may have been leaking or have 
been broken open before arriving at destination. 


’ 


Receivers could make their markets more 
attractive to country shippers by securing the 
establishment of public weighmen in all public 
elevators. The shortages in some markets are 
notably larger than in others, yet there is no 
excuse for it. For instance, the shortages in 
shipments to Detroit are so small that we have 
never received one complaint against that mar- 
ket on account of shipments falling short of 
shippers’ weights. 


Tue Chronicle Fire Tables, just issued, show 
that in the past year 118 grain elevators burned, 
making a total of 1,247 in the past 20 years. 
Under the head of grain warehouses, we find 29 
burned the past year, with a total of 589 for 
the past 20 years. Of flour, grist’ and oatmeal 
mills, 291 burned in 1894, with a total of 4,735 
for the 20 years. Breweries burned to the num- 
ber of 45, with 840 in 20 years; malt houses, 
20, with 163 for the total period. It seems that 
more ice houses burn than elevators, for in 
1894 142 succumbed to fire, with a grand total of 
1,995 for 20 years. Ilowever, ice houses are 
not regarded as choice risks. 


TuerreE is wheat in some of the Chicago ele- 
vators that is four years old. That does not 
mean necessarily that it is bad wheat, for 
grain will maintain its quality with proper care 
for a longer time than that. Just the same, some 
of the old wheat is not a first-class article and 
is occasioning complaint. Millers have refused 
to take some of it. A public elevator in Illinois 
that contains wheat four years old needs in- 
vestigating. The law prescribes that the grain 
shall be shipped out in the order received. This 
law is ignored because it would require public 


| éfibiale’s at eet Hause The letter. of it would 
not be difficult to observe, and fair dealing de- 
mands that the spirit at least should be. 


Iv the reader will cast his eye over the list. of 
“regular” Chicago elevators published  else- 
where, he will not discover that of the National, 
over whose destinies Murry Nelson presides. 
In fact, Mr. Nelson did not apply to have his 
house made regular, though he kicked vigor- 
ously afew months since over the attempt to 
declare it irregular. It makes considerable dif- 
ference sometimes whether an action is volun- 
tary or involuntary. 


ALrHouGH the complete crop reports of the 
weaklee no-it-awl and the daylie markit makir 
are not sprung upon the unsuspecting public by 
the news bureaus with the frequency of the 
spring season, yet a new one comes out now and 
then and the bulls or the bears work the market 
with it if it supports their views. The specu- 
lators have shown such remarkable greed for re- 
ports of this kind that many publications of no 
standing and no facilities for gathering crop 
reports have utilized this demand for anything 
marked crop report, to advertise their sheets. 
The speculators have grabbed the worthless just 
as readily as the good reports. 


“FIREPROOF” grain cleaning machinery is 
now extensively advertised in Germany. The 
“fireproofing” consists in constructing them 
almost wholly of iron. The point of danger in 
cleaning machinery is in the fan, which is likely 
to carry fire originating in the journals to com- 
bustible matter. This point must be guarded 
against even in a machine constructed entirely of 
metal, by having the journals outside in plain 
sight. One of the best methods of fireproofing 
any machine is to look after it. ‘That is better 
than any method we know of, without seeking 
to disparage efforts made in the direction of 
greater safety by improved construction. 


A Kansas Crry grain man writes to the Aan- 
sas Farmer that he does not believe any dete- 
rioration has taken place in the character of the 
hard wheat of the Southwest, as some have 
claimed, and therefore he does not think it nec- 
essary to secure seed from Russia or anywhere 
else. While believing in selection of seed from 
fields of strong growth and good yield, he nevy- 
ertheless believes the hardness of the wheat is 
due either to the soil or climate. Of course, he 
may be largely in the right, but in the North- 
west there are sections where hard wheat has 
run out through progressive deterioration, show- 
ing that soiland climate are not the only fac- 
tors. A choice type of grain can be preserved 
only by exercising care in the selection of seed. 
A tendency to degenerate seems to characterize 
wheat varieties. 


One of the neatest bits of trade literature we 
have seen in a long time is a ‘History of Grain 
and the Grain Trade of the World,’ issued by 
H. M. Greene & Co., Rialto Building, Chicago. 
It is a brochure of 44 18-mo. pages, printed in 
colors on heavy paper, with an artistic cover. 
The author has collected from many sources all 
that is now known of the grain trade from pre- 
historic times, down through the ages of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, 
through the middle ages and among barbarous 
peoples, to the present day. It concludes with 
a brief account of the grain trade of to-day, 
with notices of the principal grain producing 
and grain importing nations and grain centers. 
This little book evidently represents a vast 


‘amount of research, and its author is a master 


of the art of condensation into readable form. 
It was printed for private and free circulation 
by Messrs. H. M. Greene & Cox, .» but deserves a 
wider publicity. 


Bie, 
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eee ire aaa atts stapes | coisoccrsisin aie s os ont ncaa Gk Ge nek WITH AMERICAN 
ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


BY ALFRED F. BENDER, ENGINEER, ST, PETERSBURG. 


It may be of interest to make out the possible cost 
of a system of state elevators, if such were to be es- 
tablished notwithstanding all the disadvantages indi- 
cated in the economical life of the country, and if 
such were intended not for export grain only, but also 
for the greater portion of crops grown for domestic 
use. In the United States large elevators are built at 
a cost of 6 to 10 cents per bushel of their capacity. 
The average cost of a large Russian elevator is about 
$3 for every 6 bushels or 50 cents per bushel. The 
most expensive Russian elevator, that at St. Peters- 
burg, cost 46.6 cents per bushel, that at Odessa 528 
cents per bushel, at Nicholayeff about 50 cents per 
bushel, at Yeletz only about 28 cents per bushel. 
The two larger elevators of the Riasan-Uralsk Rail- 
road Company at Kozloff and Rjashsk cost about 28 
cents, while the two smaller ones, <t Dankoff and 
Lebedian, cost 30 cents per bushel. 

According to the official returns of the Department 
of Agriculture and Rural Industry the total annual 
amount of crops raised varied during five years, 1886 
to 1891, between 189,062,000 and 261,274,000 tshetverts, 
excluding seed grain, and in consequence the exports 
varied from 37,028,000 to 59,081,000 tshetverts, or 222,- 
168,000 to 354,486,000 bushels, besides that which was 
held over from previous years, which made a stock 
varying from 1,944,000 to 46,985,000 tshetverts. The 
latter figures relate to the year of most abundant or 
maximum crops. To handle these crops provision 
would have to be made to store and convey at least 
1,404,000 bushels ata time. A system of 10,401 rail- 
way elevators of 17,500 tshetverts capacity each 
would be necessary, presuming they would be in oper- 
ation some months of the year only, and every tshet- 
vert of grain would have to be kept for 30 days. The 
cost of such a system would be $68,250,000. But be- 
side the railway elevators a system of inland or cen- 
tral elevators would be needed for the same amount of 
grain. Rating their average capacity at 70,000 tshet- 
verts we find that no less than 665 houses would be re- 
quired, their total cost amounting to $105,000,000. 
Moreover, there would have to be no less than 27 ele- 
vators with an average storage capacity of 150,000 
tshetverts at ports to be able to handle about 59,081,- 
000 tshetverts of export grain, keeping every tshetvert 
30 days. This system would have to consist of 81 
houses, instead of 27, and would cost $36,450 000. 

Summing up the whole system we find that there 
would be 11,147 elevators which would cost at least 
$209,700,000. Adding to this 5 per cent. per annum 
for interest and ,4 of the amount invested for wear 
and tear and the expense of sustaining the whole sys- 
tem in operation, we arrive at an enormous figure as 
capital the government would need if it started in the 
elevator business on these lines. The expenses of run- 
ning the elevators may be reckoned at 5 to10 per cent. 
—say, on the average 6 per cent. per year on the capi- 
tal invested—and would amount to aie 309,500 per 
year. With 5 per cent. interest and 2.5 per cent. de- 
preciation (,'5 of the capital invested) it would make 
134 per cent. of the investment—$28,309,500 of un- 
avoidable yearly expense to be covered out of the in- 
come of 11,147 state elevators. But there is as yet 
hardly any prospect of such a system being estab- 
lished, as the government does not seem to be enthu- 
siastic in regard to it, and is to-day much less in favor 
of elevators generally than it was a couple of years 
ago, when during the famine a special committee of 
the Department of Public Works had begun the con- 
struction of a certain number of state elevators and 
grain storage warehouses. These houses were not 
completed and were partly forgotten as soon as the 
famine was over and the committee dissolved. 

The trouble and annoyance which may sometimes 
be caused to the government by its possession of a use- 
less elevator will be understood from the following ex- 
ample: One of the elevators which was completed by 
the Committee of Public Works became the property, 
and most likely an unprofitable one, of a municipal or 
‘semi-private rai] way which had become the property 
of the state in accordance with the policy of the goy- 
ernment. The government decided to offer the eleva- 
tor for rent, but nobody wanted to lease it for any 


purpose and it lies idle, in which condition it- will be 
likely to remain, it is said, for God knows what length 
of time tocome. Fortunately, such houses are not 
numerous and their number is not likely to increase 
rapidly, at least so long as there are no other schemes 
in view to counterbalance such burdens. 

There are still the results of the railway policy to be 
learned. Upon the growth and development of dis- 
tributing facilities depends the solutionof the elevator 
question in Russia. Roads and highways go first; 
then follow railways and good navigable wate: ways, 
both natural and artificial, and then, ultimately, the 
development of agriculture and rural industry, with 
cheap credit, protective tariff system, merchant ma- 
rine, elevators and other necessary improvements to 
facilitate outlet but by no means inlet. 


rade Siotes. 


There’s nothing in this Loe ey ee eg ee world, 
Of which a man can think, 

That is going to bring him Pusliiess 
Like the use of printer’s ink. 


If a man can do business he should let it be known. 
—Benjamin Franklin, 


The little seed Advertising, planted in the right 
way, at the right time and in the right soil, is sure to 
bring an abundant harvest. 


The proprietors of the San Joaquin Ranch in Orang 
County, California, have recently purchased a new 
smutter with which they will clean their own barley. 


The Compound Fodder Company of Toronto, Ont., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to manufacture machinery for manufacturing fodder, 
etc. 


A cargo of over 2,000,000 grain bags and a large 
amount of bagging material arrived recently at Port- 
land, Ore., from Calcutta, India. The cargo was con- 
signed to Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 


The business man who refuses to advertise because 
he once inserted an ad. and received no immediate or 
perceptible benefit, is fully as logical as the Indian 
who declined a pillow for the reason that once, by 
way of experiment, he slept on a feather and found it 
uncomfortable, 


A very neat catalogue has been issued by the Key- 
stone Iron Works of Fort Madison, Iowa, illustrating 
the Walls Gasoline Engine. The catalogue, besides a 
full description of the engine, contains a large num- 
ber of testimonal letters from users of the engine who 
praise it very highly. The catalogue will be mailed 
free on application. 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons,of Pittsburg, Pa., report a 
large increase in trade for both corrugated iron roofing 
and siding and the orders for their Caldwell Conveyors 
for handling flour, grain, etc., are coming in from all 
parts of the country. They have lately furnished a 
large amount of their corrugated iron for several new 
elevators now under construction. 


Geo. M. Filstead of Erie, Pa., is getting out a car 
dump, and when he gets a house built to suit him he 
calculates that with the help of seven men on the track 
floor, with four stands of his elevators and two dumps, 
that he will be able to unload 350 to 400 cars per day. 
Mr. Filstead is organizing a company to develop his 
patents and for constructing elevators on this new 
principle. 


The Edward P. Allis Company at Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently made an advance of 10 per cent. in the wages 
of all its employes. In order to properly celebrate the 
event, on June 28 the employes of the company deco- 
rated the buildings and offices with flags and bunting 
and by addresses and in other ways testified to the 
officers of the company their gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the interest taken in their welfare. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, reports that during the entire year its plant has 
been run with a full force of men, and for a number of 
months the capacity of the works has been increased 
by.a large night. force.. The present outlook is good 
and the company sees no reason for any dropping off 


of orders. The new specialties in the conveying line 
are receiving recognition everywhere, while the coal 
mining machinery continues to grow in favor. 


The Stevens Mill and Elevator Machinery Company 
of Peoria, Ill , invite all who contemplate purchasing 
grain oleae machinery to send for its latest cata- 
logue. The company’s principal grain cleaning ma- 
chines are fully described and illustrated in this book, 
which is very tastily gotten up and contains much 
interesting information in regard-to grain cleaning 
machinery. 


ie SE cate eT 


Never since the world was born 

Was there a crop so nice as corn. 

Its tassels are as fine as silk; 

Its green stalks keep the cows in milk; 
Its kernels’ distillations vie 

In fragrance with the best of rye; 
And, when its other joys are ripe, 

The cob is made into a pipe. 

In thinking all these virtues o’er. 

I’m glad Columbus sought this shore. 


It was claimed that the wheat was largely cheat 
last year. The ‘‘cheat”’ possibly was in going behind 
the returns. 


According to crop reports from some quarters it 
would appear that the chinch bugs are dying of 
starvation. Nothing left to eat. 


The first wheat of the new crop was received at 
Stockton, Cal., by the Farmers’ Union Milling Com- 
pany on June 10, It is three weeks earlier than usual. 


Now that elevators are to be built of steel instead 
of wood, will it be in order to look for more or for less 
‘steeling”’ of grain in storage? Don’t answer hastily. 

Take time to think it over.—Milling World. 


As an operator in wheat and an expert in running a 
corner the Hessian fly seems to be quite as skilled as 
any professional Board of Trade manipulator. He is 
always a bull, too, though he does get left sometimes. 


C. D. Hughes of the commission firm of Comstock 
& Hughes, Chicago, was arrested recently on the 
charge of selling a worthless patent to J. F. Hall- 
wegen. Mr. Hallwegen also alleges Hughes has been 
conducting a bucket shop business in the Rialto build- 
ing under the names of Perkins & Co., Coates & Co., 
and Hemingway & Bird. 


When the dissolution of an old firm of partners 
occurs, and a new firm, taking its place, agrees to 
assume the liabilities of the old, but slight circum- 
stances are required to justify finding an intention on 
part of a creditor of the old firm, who has notice of 
such dissolution and assumption of liability, to accept 
the liability of the new firm instead of the old. 


The law has been, in Illinois, that all notes, drafts, 
checks or other evidence of indebtedness, falling due 
on either of the days declared by statute to be legal 
holidays, should be deemed as due or maturing on the 
day previous, and when two or more of these days 
came together, or immediately succeeding each other, 
then such instruments, paper or indebtedness should 
be deemed as due or having matured on the day pre- 
vious to the first of such days. Hereafter, according 
to an amendment made of the Illinois statute, such 
instruments, paper or indebtedness falling due or ma- 
turing on either of the holidays prescribed shall be 
deemed as due or maturing on the day following, and 
when two or more of these days, asa holiday and a Sun- 
day, come together, or immediately succeeding each 
other, then such instruments, paper or indebtedness 
shall be deemed as due or maturing on the day follow- 
ing the last of such days. This change has been made 
in consequence of the abolition, taking effect July 1, 
1895, of the allowance of days of grace. 


Special Notices. 


LAND FOR AN ELEVATOR. 


Wanted—To rent or exchange, western land. for an 
elevator. Address 


J. Hinz, Primghar, Iowa. 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since June 15 has been as follows: 


NO, 2+| NO. 2 }|/ NO. 34) NO.LT 
OATS. | RYE. |BARLEY, |FLAXSEED 


NO. 2 
CORN. 


NO.2RED|NO.2 8PG 
W. WHT.) WHEAT. 
| 


EbS/ EF) Sl) E |e 
Po == == | 

51 (51 |150%4|150%4 
43°63. \50. (5134|150%,|151 
62 |62 .».(150. {151 


RST see a tS | GSnaht care 
2934 16114|6144].....].-..|150 

2856 (6144/6 44/49 {51 [14914|150 
61Y4/61%/47 50 [150 (150 
2714/6144 /6 Ua|51 61 


514161 \6i (50 |51 147 {148 


8....|68%4|6934]....| «0 
9....|65 |66 
10....|64 (645) .. |.... 
11... ,\6434165%4|....|.. ./4236| 
pb SY 6724)... aes 
13... |669 6) 16% 


15... . 643416534). -..]. 434)25}4)40 50 


*Holiday. +On Track, { Free on board or switched. 

For the week ending June 15 Prime Contract Timo- 
thy sold at $5.25(@5.50 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.50; Hungarian at $1.35(@1.75; Ger- 
man millet at $2.00@2.50; buckwheat at $1.10(@1.25 
per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week were 
2,908 tons, against 3,773 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 241 tons, against 263 
tons for the previous week. The arrivals were small 
and a fair demand existed, although buyers were slow 
to follow the advance, merely supplying necessary 
wants. A car of new Kansas Upland Prairie was re- 

ceived June 12. It was of choice quality and sold at 
$12.00 per ton on track. Prices for timothy hay show 
an advance of $2.00(@3.00 per ton and Upland Prairie 
$0.50(@1.00 per ton, as compared with the previous 
week. Sales of choice timothy ranged at $11.00(@ 
14.00; No. 1, $10,50(@13.00; No. 2, $10.00(@10 50; 
mixed, $10.00; not graded, $10 00(@12.00; Illinois Up- 
land Prairie, $9.00; Indiana, $8.00(@10.00; Kansas, 
$10.00(@12.00 for old, and $12.00 for new; Wisconsin, 
$9.00; lowa, $8.00@11.50 for poor to fancy... Rye straw 
sold at $6.00(@7.00. 


For the week ending June 22 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5.50 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.50; Hungarian at $1.40@2.40; 


German millet at $2.00(@3.50; buckwheat at $1.10@1.25 
per 100 pounds. Thereceipts of hay for the week were 
3,988 tons; shipments, 252 tons. A good local and 
shipping demand existed for timothy hay during the 
early part of the week. The receipts were small and 
a very firm feeling prevailed. Prices advanced about 
$1.00 per ton. Toward the close the inquiry was not 
so brisk, the advance in prices checking the demand, 
but values were fairly well maintained. Upland Prai- 
rie was in liberal supply and the demand was fair, 
dealers taking hold a little more freely on acount of 
the high prices ruling for timothy hay. Sales of 
choice timothy ranged at $13.00(@15.00, — very 
fancy at $16.00; No. 1, $12.00(@14.50; No. 2, $12.00@ 
12.25: not graded, 8$9.50(@14.00; threshed, $8.00; Illi- 
nois Upland Prairie, $9.50; Indiana, $9.00(@9.50 for 
old and $10.00 for new; Kansas, $10. 10(@12. 00 for good 
to fancy; Wisconsin, $9.00(@9.50; Iowa, $9.00(@11.50 
for fair to fancy; packing hay, $6.50; straw was very 
dull and difficult to dispose of. Wheat straw sold at 
$4.00 and rye straw at $5.75(@6 50. 

For the week ending June 29 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5 50(@5.'75 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.50; Hungarian at $2.25(@3.00; 
German millet at $3.00(@38.50; buckwheat at $1. 10(@ 
1.35 per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week 
were 3,976 tons; shipments, 986 tons. The demand 
for timothy hay was not so brisk as during the pre- 
vious week. Shippers were not taking hold so freely, 
and local dealers are giving prairie hay the preference 
at the difference in price. As the offerings were only 
moderate, prices were fairly well maintained, though 
the feeling was easier. The demand for old Upland 
Prairie was quite good and the market ruled firm. 
Arrivals fair, and all consignments met with ready 
sale. Receipts of new hay increasing and sales a little 
slow, dealers preferring the old hay. Sales of choice 
methy ranged at $14.00(@15.50; No. 1, $13.50(@14 50; 

No. 2, $13.00(@13.50; mixed, $10.00(@11.50; not graded, 

$12.00(@13.75; thrashed, $11. 00; Illinois Upland Prai- 
rie, $8.50 for old and $8. 00(@9.50 for new; Indiana, 
$8. 50(a)10. 00 for both old and new; Kansas, $11.00@ 
11.50 for new, and $11.50(@12.00 for old; Iowa, $8.50 
(@12.00 for fair to fancy. W heat straw sold at $4 00 
and rye straw at $5, 50(@6,25, 


For the week ending July 6 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5, 75(@6. 00 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $0.50; Hungarian at $2,00@ 


2.75; German millet at $2.00(@3.50; buckwheat at 
$1.20(@1.35 per 100 pounds, The receipts of hay for the 
week were 3,623 tons; shipments for the week 
were 892 tons. Only a moderate business was trans- 
acted in this market during the past week. Arrivals 
of Upland Prairie were liberal and the demand was 
about fair. Dealers were merely supplying necessary 
wants and held off for lower prices. No change to 
note in values. Sales of choic? timothy ranged at 
$14.00(@15.00; No. 1, $13.50(@14.50; No. 2, $12. 00(@@ 
13.00; mixed, $11.00; not graded, $11. 25(@14 00; TMli- 
nois Upland Prairie, old, $8.50(@9 50; new, $6. 00 for 
heating and $9,00(@10. 00 for choice; Indiana, old, 
$6.00(@9.50; new. $6.50(@10.00 for poor to choice; Kan- 
sas, old, $10 50(@12.00; new, $8.00 for heating and 
$10. 00(@11 50 for good to choice; Iowa, $9.00(@12.00 
for fair to fancy. Rye straw sold at $5 00(@@5.50. 


For the week ending July 13 Prime Contract Timo- 
thy sold at $5.75(@5.85 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.50; Hungarian at $1.50(@2.50; Ger- 
man millet at $1.50(@3.50; buckwheat at $1.20(@1.40 
per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week were 
3,909 tons, shipments, 688 tons. The market for both 
timothy and Upland Prairie Hay—especially for old 
—ruled firm during the past week. Arrivals during 
the early part of the week were fair, but toward the 
close became quite small. A good local demand ex- 
isted, and all sound hay met with ready sale. Some 
of the new hay was in bad order, being in a heating 
condition, and was slow sale, and could only be sold at 
a liberal discount from the price of sound hay. In- 
quiry for shipment moderate. Prices exhibit no ma- 
terial change. Sales of choice timothy canes at 
$14.00(@15.50; No. 1, $13.00(@14.50; No. $12.00; 
mixed, $7.00(@11; not graded, $11. 50(@14 00; thesened: 
$9.50; Illinois Upland Prairie, $8.00(@9 00; Indiana, 
$6 50(@9. 50: Kansas, $9.00(@12 00 for fair to fancy; 
Wisconsin, $8.50; Iowa, $8 00(@12.00 for poor to fancy. 
Oat straw sold at $4. 00, and rye straw at $5.00(@5.50. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month ending June 30, 
as compared with the. same period of the preceding 
year, were, according tc Wm. Thurstone, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts by lake. Shipments by canal, 
Articles. = - — 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, bushels...} 910,100) 2,978,233) 464,105 2,755,379 
Corn, bushels... .. 4,265,155) 4,668,127) 604,321 2,962,189 
Oats, bushels... . .| 3,599,910) 2,484,199) 1,041 752 1,137,110 
Barley, bushels... 20,000 5,800 AOOUSL | Vaweene Rekinets 
Rye, bushels ..... 40,000) 105,000). _.... 2. 53,954 
Grass Seed, bags. . 25 hs COs ete fslcstt.s| abe vos 
Flaxseed, bushels.|......... 10, OOD a sack aivestste dials sorn ase 
Hay, AOUS Selatan el dolean's 56 Oieitis ac telrecateate ae ore tie Niemi leme atm 
Flour, barrels ....| 1,055,950; 1,510,570]......... 670 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 5 weeks ending 
July 6, as compared with “the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Cémmerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... 1,903,690) 3,302,440) 382,450) 418,520 
Corn, bushels......... 68.390} 124,280 20,280 45,450 
Oats, bushels......... 381,870} 212,530) 200,110} 198,680 
Barley, bushels....... 1,930 2,910) . 6,720 1,720 
Rye, bushels ......... 4,540 8,800 5,890 8,700 
Flaxseed, bushels... .. 3,660 2,400 5,480 8,420 
Hay, tonssace sbeeene 2,002 1,406 93 10 
Flour, barrels........ 9,506 13,058) 777,058) 835,006 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 5 weeks ending July 6, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —- 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels..... 604,585) 459,988 63,350) 30,134 
Corn, bushels ...... 130,000 91,000 1,540 14,300 
Oats, bushels... ... 929,000) 1,324,000} 730,781) 1,380,553 
Barley, bushels..... 116,800 76,390 70,400 12,800 
Rye, bushels ....... 50, 605 73,946 18,600 71,000 
Grass seed, pounds. 1,340 6,290, MS OUG).': Fs cues 
Flaxseed, bushels. . . 4,025 WPOST ocole'sa'ahs walle aeons 
Broom: corm. Lbs eiliketove kes clos eeaiemelar tee eel ae tae eee 
Hay, toms.......... 1,017 ROLE. er, et as eereteetere 
Flour, barrels...... 185,115 264. 170) 269, 288 387,760 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during June, 1895 and 1894, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 
grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy,| Clover, | seeds, seed, corn, | Hay, 
lbs. lbs. lbs. bu. lbs. tons. 
1895 .. 224,445) 11,820} 427,460) 983,858} 218,000} 14,973 
se oe 124,030 3,080) 273,760) 58,450) 387,180) 19,196 
hipts. 
1895 .. 657,505) 33,860! 685,626) 43.411) 519,162) 1,913 
1894 .. 206,868 3,065/1,020,746) 58,578) 627,289) 3,396 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 5 weeks ending July 
6, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - — 

1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... 75,206 82,879} 139,648) 288,151 
Corn, bushels........ 104,278 96,931 19,480 6,441 
Oats, bushels... ...... 152,936} 181,859 4,258: 2,752 
Barley, bushels. ..... 17,712 1 400) rcs dav glecpeeste 
Rye, bushels.....:... 2,270 ODL arent aleaiea eee 
Hay, GOS Sait an tiecrars 1,130 Ts O56l 25 Sat ce oe 110 
Flour, barrels........ 16,7§ 12,44 11,175 9,237 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at San 
Francisco, Cal., during the month ending June 30, 
as compared with the same period of the. preceding 
year, were, according to T. C, Friedlander, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - —. a 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, centals..... 1,669,261 177,813) 1,069,483 47,885 
Corn, UR Tink Psa 12,480 23,083 7,181 29,311. 
Oats, Re rt 59,486 39,778 447 696 
Barley, Si J ab Seber 122,598 72,159 51,513 15,458 
Rye, aE he or 4,240 3,048 DB); CBs Satese 
Riagecen: bushels. LiSO Nid eatcarstt ell eeecerce catcher 
Ha ye LOnR cusee ticles 10. V7 11660) 5. Soe weit oleLaetcetetners 
Flour; DDG 6 occ asa 111,820 59,129 83,096 64,383 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month ending June 30, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. SEER 

189). 1894, 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels... .... 309,778] 201,220) 509 ,389| 1 128,031 
Corn, bushels......... 258,482) 2,010,708) 396,854) 2, 069. 852 
Oats, bushels......... 612,440] 536,768 169, 214 44, 855 
Barley, PUshels hotties theme sesh al sore serine LON Sos wires 
Rye, bushels’. .2 4.55% 1,196 UC SOG 75 seen he 942 
Hay; tons ie seneeee 12,596 9,541 2,232 3,620 
Flour, barrels ........ 60,786) 109,198) 148,903] 170,57 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Hl., during the month ending June 30, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to R. ©. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles ———— 
1895. | 1804. | 1895. | 1804. 
Wheat, bushels....... 57,600, 38,400] 57,600) 27,600 
Corn, bushels ........ 732,550, 678,700) 112,450) 429,800 
Oats, bushels ........ 1,298,100, 1,149,500, 1,533,500) 1,581,800 
Barley, bushels....... 21,000 4,200 16,100 9,100 
Rye, bushels......... 4,200 4,200 6,000 1,200 
Mill Feed, tons....... 300 27 6,058 566 
Seeds, Tbs) oeraeuteer ats G0, 000s. sicisk. se Unser etlra s linn ES ce 
Broom Corn, lbs...... 75,000 4,500} 45,000) 30,000 
TAY; SONS, ous pens 1,820 3,120 510 820 
Flour, barrels........ 50,400 20,550 48,600 13,845 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. 1,250 2,492 9,482 16,197 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 23500 3.350' 36,853 8,527 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of grain 
Saturday, July 13, 1895, as compiled by George F. 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. b bu 
CN J oy Eee 20,000 
Baltimore...... 187,000 234,000 
Boston. F 58,000 2290 0 
Buffalo. ...5. 6 1,182,000 238,000 
do afloat. Satan bars $217 SSAA Bae aes 
Chicago........ 16 871,000| 2,370,000! 1,735, 
do afloat. Dtah Soll aelauraeins os 
Cincinnati 17,000 31,000 
Detroit......... 264,000 114,006 
GO BOAT. A ys) on tees . “ 
PPLE ee oleae g [oy tOC OOO cc were sas. 
AMOR bad dae lets o Pies |e ahidtentels ac 
Indianapolis. .. 
Kansas City.... 
Milwaukee .. 
do afloat. 
Minneapoli A nae 7 
Montreal 29, 9,0! 199,000 4,000 1,000 
New York 3,673,000 677,00! 1,282,006 5,000 8,000 
do afloat 44,000 69,000) : -aouee. <s Ao dee tents s sees 
Oswego .. 8,000 000) etmeee oil a= aes Ks 9,000 
POOTIE. «55. ccc 30,000 39,000 189,000|........ on naead 
Philadelphia 153,000 38,000 160,000}... NSE, Xs sp as 
St. Louis... .... 194,000 514,000 QR OOD NS is daiveseiscice cs <elcs 
a amCreetoe ig t= eas pte ks Poteteig, aie cetcdl a's sid aiettoes [Paditie nd ve ye.) oeias ones os 
Toledo.. 283,000 285,000 37,000 12,000 A 
do afloat..... ME Scent eet dosent ohvpekoann, ales ecmaaes 
Toronto........ 28 O00 DBO ceo aca as, 
On Canals...... 120,000 614,000 SIS COO) eat ae oes [instar erase 
On Lakes....... 612,000) 1,291,000 BAO DDO Ses ores. Sula Los oe 
Oa Miss. River.| ........ 1,000 DAO aretocisiec’l| ocke is Mcwiss 
Total.........| 41,237,060} 6,882,000) 5,632,000 132,000 51,000 
Corresponding 
date, 1894...../ 53,154,000! 3,932,000! 1,745,000 194,000 99,000 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of June, 1895, was graded as follows: 


WINTER WHEAT, 


White. Hard Red. 
Railroad. — -———- 
| | No 
B28) 4k i 2) Bey ie - 2 Bl 4 (Sede. 
Oe Ba GO Qian ace LeN2hesites so 1 24; 17 (| geass 
Oni, er: aie 1 1 TOPO are ae 
ROCA Macs tos soa hes Presb sent < Elsa Bible Ties S. 
Illinois Central.|..'...|..|.. 1 1 | LON alee 
Freeport Div. wen pe) e 5]. LN Raat 
GATENIGE DLV IN ANY Cece clio hte scales aa5\| cule ters ell seorescfste voll trcismo 
ise Pires e Wily ehenre| ot eits aod sete cal ets to 4 i es 
Wabash:.-......].- ‘| lly eee 1 Tad Be Ft 8 
(CWC R OD Se eae ee He ae ees dh in EN aoe 
Co MacPhee te Lhe ie 1 2 Ol ee Biman ale eet 
Wiss Cent, 2... |2- Ftp hol (bol inelastic cies lepeareata thea nllorcel Es 
Gr. Western: -.2). <| 0. see! ... 1 rent wore eee tee hoe cate oot 
IF apes i Lael ae el 4 ges 1 
Through & Spec}..}.°.]..].. 2 1 525) 1312 
Totaleach grade] 2| 4)..|..| 17} 11]..| 607] 72| 19] 10 
Total W.wheat.|..) 6);-{2.|..-.] ~28)..)..... SOS at Al=) eco 
SPRING WHEAT 
1s os 
34 No | Whit He 
Railroad. Otro bh Ss) A igensh Pee. 
2) 3 2| 3} 213 
Oe itis: lve} 2} 2} 8} QT. 
a eel Or Pies. ees i Bins I eastd s 
Gee te nin see oiaix afar | caleeehlh teste dls aes 
Illinois Central...... I ae erercre eas eyadlls fo toici|icisteos ori citciieslke ike 
Freeport Div...... Palealeees jt AE eel 
Galena Div., N. W...|..|-- Al tr Oliasie | ctowatce eal 
Wis. Div.jN. W....- ahwtt dal estat viorelnats 1}. 
NY BBHSI, ele oows Sate ods BU ADS visitas a tte 
ne Pires Leste e acincty el searen tale ape vad id 
Coie Bt. Beto BG fas oh reo) ee Le 
Wade OBTbcn1. parce ols .|aiailiee||oa-ele |ivis oe weiss alts 
C. Gr. Western...... BON ¢ eel 
es Ney Os: oas,08 REAM ecieh cearall-« 
Through & Special:..}..|..) 69)....)....).. .6- Aye 
Total each grade ....|16| 2| 76|- 8| 4} = 2). 2 
Total sp. wheat...... |--|18)..--Jeeeejeees 90)... 2 
CORN. 
Yellow. | White. ; A i 2 3 
allroad... |—— |__| fa 
ve 2 3 2) 3 o 
7... Bd Q...|, 888 88} 31 3 403, (43) 29 4 
ae R. I. oP. 128) 17) 10...) 212] 37] 1 
Ors Sones | Lest 6) 51} 6) 437 44 3} 3 
Illinois Cent.| 645) 38) 207) S| = 261 36 10 3 
Freeport Div., 49 Pi Sie ad 37 : daa very 
Gal.Div.N.W.| 57 : Bt. se. 55 3 nan ae 
Wis. Div.N. W]..... Nee cedanise é i Se 2 
Wabash. ...| 158 5] 127} 8} 229 13 1 easier 
C.é5 Bs I: 166} -11} 82) 8) 169 22 13 5 
C., M. & St. P| 21 6 1 21 15 22). eee 
Wis. ‘Central.|.....|.....|...- Sesion ss Asrats:ta lcs seventy e 
C. G. Western cr eae Spa ; 15 NE i ee ae 
A., T. &8. Fe 28 5 4]. | 106 4 Lares 
Thr’gh &Spel| 94) 13) 70} 1) 148 25 Et esc 
Totaleachgrd) 1,906) 189) 591) 38) 2,099) 282) 130) 18 
Total COMM. 5 i} ss eo|es0e|- 20s] 05 AOE ei Pee merit 5,203 


——_—— 


DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 


White | 
Clipped. Xo WHEAT EXPORTS. 
— Gde ae Ste be 
Daly 2 The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
saci eG that the destination of the wheat exported from the 
dae es 4 United States was as Scent deg 
Retaa ale aig 1 
Tlinois Central, . 87 10) cepOGe Al nae calenares Month ending Eleyen months ending 
Freeport Div...)..); 27 16 a] | eel icrsay ence Countries, May 3i. May 31. 
Galena Div. N. W.|..| 517 69 BOI Bus. clrscaro ie ie —_— —-~ —_—___—_. 
Wis. Div N. W...]..| 141 27 BIBS Ss « telvesalbcwe cas 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wabash .......... vel D6 1L Bart A DWT, Stig stadt ete ——- — 
CS Be Ensue se 21 1 19 iodo} enhine United Kingd’m| 4,390,158) 3,350,732) 50,962,049) 48,945,845 
C., M. & St. P .| 674) 148] 107) 26).. De Eats Germany....... 224,989 98,044) 2,478,149} 1,599,066 
Wisconsin Central.|. . 21 A eheranl Staal iognthistas, URSi sige BYaweey sate sce 28,000 190,767) 1,596,791} 8,669,168 
C. @. Western....|..| 162 69 IAS SAKE cis il'aths bed aorta ate Other countries 
WTS: KOs POOL |. -<1B ere Opi oe Bhicechi ot lan oo, in Europe....| 1,210,556} 1,452,571| 12,715,362] 21,958,829 
Through & Special|..} 196 75 81) 32]. 1 ' Brit. North Am. . 
_ —— Possessions... 991,148} 787,689) 3,645,537) 3,631,230 
Total each grade.|..| 3,129] 674) 1,148 196 9 ISM RICO tr erae cle stevens ah alle arate c ote 7,926 4,922 
Total oats........ 5B Fite 0-S, BABES [orc OSC eed Feces 5,159 | Cent. Am. states 
& Brit. Hond 5,102 6,525 77,806 36,997 
RYE West Indies and 
- Berouds sored 2,108 1,500 9,451 15,015 
Ratlroad. 1! 2| 8 lNoGrade wre ge SEA 9 OO EA eae 63 59 
leet rir at 8. America. . 367 1,148 2,087 5,176 
ro Re 4 ¢ Pp See ee ee eee i iy : ee i Asia & Oceaniea 1,538 1.619 32,091 11, 622 
C’& Fi BANK AAS wip orm sida dish. winch e's) sia eve! « atelltetelaie Africa: loos 8,254 1,140 29 892! 87,019 
Tlinois Central. 2.002.222.2220! al cee i hes el ee he ESE RS ape 
Freeport DL Viars Corse stein e Siare a, @. 0:0) oj AUD 4 | tatiseslategere. oe 22D 9) ~oq1 + my rao on Sarin 2 
Galena DIVCN Wess eas Pas 9 pee ae Total bushels} 6,862,220) 5,891,730] 71,568,256) 84,964,948 
yscunein Divs pie Wein cs ose ass rE ees tia see ee 
BEL) BAS ara tress Sra etipsaier ah aihuct sleece yon SHA ER Pap Fae aiensives 
Caen re Sees cs ee A CHA eS DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
LOR OR IS A yee SOARS RECS LT PN | eit eS 
Wisconsin Contrelere .. scassas voce PH Pe alls Bese oe CORN EXPORTS. 
GEWesternsseetacctccscees cate Olh Satos eee oF aoe 
ASAE SOs Sy BO a itic ak crae We 4.3. ceil vena all oracles aes se The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
Through Si Spetigleta owes. . Aue SPSS Rag see ae the destination of the corn exported from this coun- 
—|—_—_ try to be as follows: 
Total: euch: Prades ecco awics vo ns saab noee 87| 14 1 
MOGAY Oh orscrencrrc nessa aiken «+ coeds Elle ae 102 Month ending Eleven monthsending 
: May 31. May 31. 
BARLEY. Countries. — — ees — 
: = 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
bp Se a Ee | ae Ss = | 
A=| E aS United Kingdom.}| 2,212, 062 a 875, 133) 13,402,610) 25,337,027 
= a Se Germany........ 630,095 "496. 679) 3,004,127) 11,213,330 
Railroad ale 3 eS WYANCEW oo cter teil ee ve hes 12,742 621,101} 2,289,344 
‘ >| © Lo} 5a Other countries in 
2 | = ees Europe........ 610,741} 461,780] 3,638,343] 10,879,918 
icehhiel S a3 British North Am. 
3) 3] 9 3 4 5 iS & 5p Possessions .... 903,694) 1,145,815) 2,705,744) 10,259,397 
= Sales qtarige We ool see 10 7,163} 179,589) = 419,588 
; ~ ent. Am. States 
Spy oe Bie oe Fede Teva bay pina 3] Toor |. & Brit. Hond’rs| 12,208] 52,746) 128,849| 276,034 
PS Cec ener ines eae ‘800 | Cuba... 1,724] 98,975] 832,985) 1,028,208 
Funidla Camtralatd. at". :|vich sealer ees 1,630 | Fuerto Rico......).......... 3,340 1,200 10,649 
Freeport Div...|..|..| 1 16 3 NES Pace. 504 wee Ce A sigpeitscie ds 328 3,658 1,497 
° 5 9 
elena Div: NW. scfesfeeg] 2B) Bienes) ee | and Bermuda ..| 41,689|66,171| _573,939| 579,916 
Wan nah ¢ Sale AS AURA ab cme bees [NS eal prea 692 | South America... 1,335 2,102 96,091 118,991 
GAG ick eer: Peligct| Bases WN eee ee leas 530 | Asia and Oceanica 952 767 10,115 16,632 
C., M. & St. paateate ers “Tol 40h a! Y , Say ane 5 1,168 Other countries’...)....3...2. 2,118 4,266 4,692 
Tivalisalse 1 Be Sabres Patalese 3: Te rey ninilianlion ond 
Wisconsin Central 7 Ba ea yee | Sees Pi Total bushels.| 4,414,455] 3,730,459 24,702,617| 62,430,308 
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Through & Spee’l|.. OE PET 0s ce hemes 1,376 
Se re Gi eae rae eee RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
Total each grade.|..|..| 23 135 25 3 5} 11,507 
Total barley...... Le Ihe boaue saree: rt ee CINCINNATI. 
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FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 


during the 23 


ported by 8. H. 


Board of Trade, 


Months. 


AUSURG SNe ees cee 
September. ...... 
October : 


DANMAL Vissi. wee 


March............ 


months ending with June, as re- 
Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
1894-95. | 1893-94. | 1894-95. | 1893-94. 
1,360,250; 414,700) 429,373) 341,609 

751,300) 1,881,550 375,623) 1,195,733 
801,350} 2,340,800} 351,883] 1,810,110 
426,800] 1,178,650| 143,733} 887,708 
459,962} 493,900) 111,931 383,932 

92,950 183,700 70,016) 186,674 

85,800 59,400 105,912 142,645 

75,900 44,000 64,456 92,050 

52,250) 129,464 49,545 60,423 

88,000 128,269 196,801 72,463 

86,900 48,400} 37,865 73,607 
Marks eat 190,850|.......... 38,547 
5,281,462] 7,093,683) 1,937,088] 5,285,498 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
July 13, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


‘Wheat, bu... -... 
COME. Fin st ones 
on An ator: set¥is 
Flour, BbISi wage 


For the week ending)For the week ending 


July 13. July 14. July 6. July 7. 
1895, 1894. 1895. 1894. 
442,000} 1,286,000} 678,000) — 996,000 

2,022,000} 326,000} — 598,600} — 269,000 

77,000 10,000 9,000 2,000 


The receipts and shipments of grain 
month 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio, 


durin 


g the 


and hay at 
ending June 


30, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - - 
| 1895, 1894. 1895. 1894, 
Wheat, bushels....... 52,092) 73,530)  29,750| 63 369 
Corn, bushels........ 226,018) 247,424) 41,471) = 68,084 
Oats, bushels......... 335,477) 191,191) 79,594) 6,885 
Barley; bushels., ..5.:|0+ +i. RAVER ey. alecen Soeeat 
Rye, bushels......... 6,940 7,555} 2,994 5,466 
Clover Seed, bags.... 127 10 196 86 
Timothy Seed, bags... BAGH Sie ces's 387 33 
Onler Grass Seed,bags, 2,738 820 2,296) 1,313 
TA UEOUE SS Gee. ose. vee + 6,254 5,833) 3,683) 2,532 
Flour, barrels........ 155,366 99,643) 119,199) 92,752 
Malt, bushels......... 56,117 42,527 25,855} 39,721 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 


Duluth, Minn., during the 5 


weeks ending 


July 6, 


as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank EK. Wyman, secretary 


of the Board of Trade, 


Articles. 


Wheat, bushels... 
Corn, bushels.... 
Oats, bushels... .. 
Barley, bushels... 
Rye, bushels..... 
Flaxseed, bushels. 
Flour, barrels.... 


Flour, produced.* 
*Duluth and Su 


perior, 


as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
1895. 1894. 1895. {894 
1,410,019) 1,297,349) 2,269,956) 3,578,617 
OR 21,305]..:.......] 164,282 
174,581 149,623} 259,449) 163,961 
ae ok oe pre oe cnet OSM rissa 
B98 a5 eas 3 8,910} 24,015 
20 115 2,803 115 
514,922} 685,006) 686,731) 1,214,687 
468,700! ...... ier bere 310,46 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. : 


ELEVATOR » ===— 


fe —==+ GRAIN=NEWS 


An elevator is to be erected at Tiffin, Ohio. 


St. Louis has twelve elevators and is building five 
more. 


A 50,000-bushel elevator is being erected at Plain- 
view, Ill. 


Jipson & Baluss are building an elevator at Bliss- 
field, Mich. 


J. W. Curtis has erected a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Richie, Mo. 

Shields & Jacobs have started in the grain business 
at Eolia, Mo. 

S. W. Dunlap and others are erecting an elevator at 
Woodlyn, Ohio. 

S. Dunn & Sons of Lennox, will erect an elevator at 
Germantown, S. D. 

Charles Ollenitine, grain dealer of Lodge, Ill , may 
erect a new elevator. 

D. Gregg is erecting a pneumatic steel storage ele- 
vator at Danville, Il. 

Simpson & Thompson, grain dealers at Greeley, 
Colo., have dissolved. 

The Altoona (Fla.) Milling Company contemplates 
putting in a rice mill. 

Wm. Stelter has purchased the elevator and flour 
mill at Mediapolis, lowa. 


J. OC. Reynolds & Co. have erected a 10,000-bushel 
elevator at Sarcoxie, Mo. 


The Star Elevator Company of Minneapolis is re- 
modeling its steam plant. 

The Sylvia Milling and Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Sylvia, Kan. 

C. N. Adlard has sold out his grain and coal busi- 
ness at New Carlisle, Ohio. 


H. S. Goodman, dealer in grain, etc., at Bondville, 
Ill., is building an elevator. 


Hagener Bros. have completed a new 40,000-bushel 
elevator at Beardstown, III. 

The Tacoma Grain Company is building a grain 
warehouse at Wilbur, Wash. 

IF. Wolf of Spokane, Wash., may erect a large grain 
warehouse at Wilbur, Wash. : 


Tauton & Todd, grain dealers, are operating an ele- 
vator at Grand Harbor, N. D. 


Henry Rickards, dealer in grain, hay and groceries 
at De Land, Fla., has sold out. 


Masters & Hadley are building an addition to their 
grain elevator at Waldron, Mich. 


J. D. Slawson is doing a good business buying and 
shipping corn at Bartlett, Texas. 


Sutherland & Schultz of Astoria, Ill, have com- 
pleted a new elevator at Summum. 


Putnam & Robertson will build an elevator of 16,000 
bushels’ capacity at Fostoria, Mich. 


The St. Louis Milling Co. has completed its new 
steel tank elevators at St. Louis, Mo. 


Captain Alexander of Stephenville, Texas, is organ- 
izing a company to erect an oil mill. 

5S. M. Prouty has succeeded F. $8. Clinton in the 
grain business at Weeping Water, Neb. 


The Delta Construction Company will erect a 500,- 
000-bushel elevator at New Orleans, La. 


The Ann Arbor (Mich.) Milling Company will erect 
a 40,000-bushel elevator and a feed mill. 


Alex. G. Vest, son of Senator Vest, recently opened 
a commission house at Kansas City, Mo. 


Anelevator is being erected at Pontiac, Mich , to 
store the crops raised on the asylum farm. 


Maddon & Shannon are building an elevator in con- 
nection with a new mill at Hamiota, Man. 


Joseph Fry is erecting an elevator at Middletown, 
Ind., to be run in connection with his mill. 


A large grain warehouse has been erected at the 
San Joaquin Ranch, near Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ferris & Bailey, commission merchants and seed 
dealers at Nashville, Tenn., have dissolved. 


Mayor Spaulding has let the contract to L. O. Hickok 
for the erection of an 18,000-bushel elevator at Man- 
kota, Minn, The equipment will consist of gasoline 


engine, six-ton dump scales and Clipper Cleaner, the 
engine being placed in a brick engine room. 


Allen N. Johnson and others are making efforts to 
have an elevator erected at Little Rock, Ark. 


Hon. W. L. R. Johnson, grain dealer and banker at 
Buckley, Ill., has sold out his grain business. 


The Harrison Switzer Milling Company of Belle- 
ville, Ill., is building an elevator at Imbs, Ill. 


Tucker & Moriman have succeeded to the grain 
business of Roberts & Moschel at Morton, Ill. 


H. C. Hailey has succeeded Hailey & Chamberlain, 
grain commission dealers at New Orleans, La. 


Paul Smith, grain dealer at Decatur, Ill., has made 
changes and improvements in his grain office. 


Charles Aydelott, city engineer of Peoria, Ill., has 
entered the grain firm of the Smith Hippen Co. 


The Peavey Elevator Company has begun the erec- 
tion of a 20,000-bushel elevator at Salem, S. D. 


L. Lemcke has succeeded to the grain commission 
business of L. Lemcke & Co. at St. Louis, Mo. 


Crohen, Mascord & Co., grain commission dealers 
at New York City, have dissolved partnership. 


C. KE. Wheeler will erect a loading dump with 5,000 
to 8,000 bushels’ storage capacity at Emery, Ill. 


Lyford Dow has overhauled his elevator at Daven- 
port, Iowa, and is getting ready to receive grain. 


The Charles Canning Grain Company of St. Paul, 
Minn., has changed its name to J. A. Todd & Co. 


Bingham Bros. of New Ulm, Minn., have bought 
the Walbridge Elevator at Redwood Falls, Minn. 


The Central Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Indianapolis, Ind., to handle and store grain. 


Dow & Curry are erecting a grain warehouse in con- 
nection with their oatmeal mill at Pilot Mound, Man. 


La Rue & Minor have completed a new grain ware- 
house, with a capacity of 15,000 bags, at Woodland, 
Cal. 


W.R. Bryan & Co., dealers in grain, etc., at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., have taken C. E. Hawkins into partner- 
ship. 


E. L. Houghton of Fort Fairfield, Maine, is making 
arrangements to establish a starch factory at that 
place. 


The International Cottonseed Oil Company is erect- 
ing a plant at Selma, Ala., including storage and seed- 
house. 


A stock company has been organized at Williams- 
port, Ohio, and will shortly begin the erection of an 
elevator. 


The Eyesenmayer Milling Co. of Springfield, Mo., 
is building a 50,000-bushel elevator in connection with 
the mill. 


Benj. T. Watson, a wideawake young grain mer- 
chant, is just completing a new elevator at Chester- 
ville, Ill. 


London & Stoner, dealers in grain and feed at 
Gainesville, Texas, have been succeeded by London & 
Killgore. 


W. A. Williams has removed from Nashville, Tenn., 
to. Henderson, Ky., where he is carrying on a grain 
business. 


Ckarles Ellis was recently arrested at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the charge of stealing grain from the Union 
Elevator. 


L. J. Templeton & Co. have succeeded L. J. Tem- 
pleton in the grain commission business at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


The Reichert Milling Company of Freeburg, IIl., is 
just completing a new 30,000-bushel elevator at Belle- 
ville, Mo. 


Harry Herkimer has sold his grist mill at Maybee, 
Mich., to John Hasley and will move to Milan and 
buy grain. — 


Arends & Grimm will erect a 10,000-bushel elevator 
at Oliver, Iowa, a new town on the Burlington Railway, 
near Sibley. 


R. J. Abbott. has succeeded to the flour and grain 
commission business of R. J. Abbott & Co. at Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Stonewall, Man., and will erect an elevator 
at that place. 


The Denver & Gulf Railway is putting in extensive 
side tracks at Wheatland, Wyo., to facilitate the ship- 
ment of crops. . 


A linseed oil mill, with a capacity of 50,000 pounds 
cf seed a day, is shortly to be erected at Sidney, near 
Victoria, B. C. 

Duncan, Hollinger & Co., grain brokers at Lincoln 
and Omaha, Neb., failed recently. W.G. Beach, the 
local manager of the Lincoln braniwh, is accused of 
using the company’s funds to speculate and that he is 


a hI SS SSS SSSA SS | RC a a ne 


$20,000 short, but Mr. Beach says he is being made a 
scapegoat of. It is said that business will be resumed. 


A. B. MeCrillis & Co. of Springfield, Mass., have 
sued W. O. Collins to recover $1,018.69 on a bill for 
hay and grain. 


The Kiddoo Milling Company of Oswego, Kan, is 
making arrangements for the erection of a 20,000- 
bushel elevator. 


Fleischmann & Co., distillers and yeast manufac- 
turers at Cincinnati, Ohio, intend to build a 500,000- 
bushel elevator. 


The Zenith Elevator Company is contemplating put- 
ting in additional wheat separators and scourers in its 
house at Duluth. 


The Wilkinson Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., was re- 
cently opened for the first time this season, receiving 
a cargo of wheat. 


The Pratt Grain Company is making preparations 
to erect a large cornmeal mill at Decatur, Ill., which 
will cost $75,000. 

Arthur Armington’s elevator at Elkhart, Ill., which 
burned some time ago, will be rebuilt with a capacity 
of 25,000 bushels. 


Thomas Thompson, grain dealer of Brandon, has 
sold his elevator at Kemnay, Man, to the Ogilvie 
Milling Company. 


The firm of KE. E. Kendall & Co., dealers in grain, 
etc., at Milford, N. H., has been dissolved, Kendall & 
Wilkins succeeding. 


The St. Anthony Elevator Company at Minneapolis 
has put in a 12-inch Corliss Engine bought -of the 
Twin City Iron Works. “3 


James Turner, formerly manager, and Grobisch 
Bros. have bought the stock of the Boody Elevator 
Company at Boody, Il. 


The New Athens (Ill.) Milling Company is increas- 
ing its storage capacity to '70,000 bushels by erecting 
two steel tank elevators. 


Lewellen & Coontz, dealers in grain, etc., at Van- 
dalia, Mo., have dissolved partnership, J. I*. Coontz . 
continuing the business. 


The Monarch Elevator Company is making repairs 
to its elevator at Jamestown, N. D., and is overhaul- 
ing its house at Eldridge. 


Puterbaugh Bros., grain merchants of Mackinaw, 
Ill., have recently overhauled and improved their 
grain dump at that place. 


I. F. Whiteside & Bro. of Jeffersonville, Ky., have 
been awarded the contract to furnish the hay and oats 
for the government depot. 


The McDonald Engineering Company of Chicago is 
building honeycomb elevators at Farlin, Sheldahl, 
Crocker and Luther, Iowa. 


Gier & Belz, contractors and dealers in lumber and 
coal at Conrad Grove, Iowa, write us that they are 
going to build an elevator. 


The Northern Elevator Company of Winnipeg, 
Man., is erecting new elevators at High Bluff, Mid- 
way, Arden and Neepawa. 


The Lake Park Grain & Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the grain and coal business of Stockdale & 
Rahls of Lake Park, Iowa. 


The old Northern Pacific.grain platform at Wilbur, 
Wash., is to be moved to another location and a buyer 
permanently placed in charge. 


F. A. Hibbard & Co., commis3ion merchants of 
Chicago, failed recently for about $10,000, but say 
they will resume business soon. 


Ross, Scott & Co. have succeeded to the grain busi- 
ness of Ross & Scott at Simcoe, Ont. Ross & Scott 
continue in business at Tilsonburg. 


Timberlake & Co., grain commission dealers at 
Chicago, assigned recently with liabilities of about 
$15,000. They will probably resume. 


J. P. Neison was recently tried at Ellendale, N. D., 
on the charge of embezzling $2,500 from the Osborn 
Elevator Company and was acquitted. 


The Gregg Bros. Grain Company will operate the 
public elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., formerly run by 
Haines Bros., whose lease has expired, 


C.S. Fuller has just completed the construction of 
new grain bins, with conveyors, in the Culver Elevator 
on the Big Four R. R. at Lafayette, Ind. 


H. Moore & Co., grain and hay dealers, have moved 
their offices in the Live Stock Exchange Building at 
Kansas City, Mo., to the Board of Trade. 


The firm of Burns & Moulton, grain and hay dealers 
at Rock Island, Ill., has been dissolved, Charles Moul- 
ton continuing the business and William Burns retir- 
ing. 

S. W. Edwards & Son have completed a new eleva- 
tor and feed warehouse adjoining the old warehouse 
at Chicago, Ill. It is 120x85 feet, two stories in height 
and has a capacity of 30,000 bushels. There are 15 
bins for grain besides a floor space of 11,000 feet for 
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hay, etc. The elevator will have a handling capacity 
of 1,000 bushels per hour. Power will be furnished by 
a 20-horse power gasoline engine. 


The E. B. White Grain Company and P. P. Williams 
& Co. intend to build in East St. Louis, Ill., an ele- 
vator of about 500,000 bushels’ capacity. 


The Koppitz-Smith Mill ig oe? has completed a 
new 30,000-bushel eleva'o: at Pacific, Mo., and now 
has a storage capacity of about 50,000 bushels, 


G. Montague & Oo., general commission dealers of 
Chicago, assigned recently for about $40,060, owing to 
the decline in wheat. Business will be resumed. 


The James Clark Distilling Company has been in- 
corporated at Cumberland, Md., and will make im- 
provements and operate the Braddock Distillery. 


Sheridan Bros. & Murray have recently organized at 
Bancroft, lowa, to carry on a grain business, They 
have purchased the office and elevator of J. B. Carr. 


Harwood & Co. have incorporated at Mattoon, IIl., 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to deal in grain. In- 
corporators: Frank Kenyon, L. 8S. Baldwin and George 
Bouze. 


Theodore Baxter has started a new elevator at 
Willeys, Ill. It is 10,000 bushels in capacity, has a 
West rn Sheller, and is run by a 16-horse power steam 
engine. 

The Missouri Pacific Ry. is having plans drawn for 
a 1,500,000-bushel elevator to take the place of the 
Carondelet elevator, at St. Louis, Mo., which burned 
recently. 


Frederick Smith & Co., dealers in grain, flour and 
coal, and Smith & Douglass, grocers, of North Man- 
_chester, Ind., failed recently, on account of wheat 
speculating. , 


Geo. W. McNear has purchased and taken possession 
of eleven grain warehouses near Fresno, Cal., in the 
San Joaquin Valley, which were formerly owned by 
the Grangers. 


Carrington & Brigham write us that they have suc- 
ceeded W. T. Carrington & Co., grain dealers of Toledo, 
Ohio. The firm is composed of W, T. Carrington and 
W. E. Brigham. 


The American Commission & Produce Company has 
been incorporated at Chicago with a capital stock of 
$15,000. Incorporators: A. A. Bruce, I. H. Wickett 
and Wilson Brooks. 


W. B. Lysle, bookkeeper for Ingersoll & West, com- 
mission merchants of Sioux City, lowa, disappeared 
July 10, and there is said to be a shortage on the com- 
pany’s books of $20,000, 


The Great Northern Elevator Company of Superior, 
Wis., has arranged to put automatic sprinklers in its 
plant. Most of the elevators at the head of the lakes 
are supplied with them. 


Sharpnack & Co. have purchased the ‘“‘grain ex- 
change’? formerly conducted by H. A. Messmore at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and will conduct a general grain 
and commission business. 


A. J. Hoskins & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
discontinued the grain business. They operated about 
a dozen elevators on the Northern Pacific road, which 
they sold to Matthews Bros. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
has increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $350,- 
000, The assets of the company are placed at $525,000, 
and the liabilities at $525,000. 


The G. W. Shepard Commission Company has been 
incorporated at Milwaukee with a capital stock of 
$20,000. The incorporators are: J. M. Crombie, 
G. W. Shepard and D. Laforce. 


The first car of new wheat was recently received at 
Eppinger & Co.’s grain warehouse at Reedley, Cal. 
The same firm also forwarded the first car of new 
wheat sbipped from that district. 


The Deutsche Boersen Gesellschaft has been incor- 
porated at Chicago with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
deal in grain, etc. Incorporators: J. W. Herman, 
Joseph Brennmann and Conrad Frier. 


Elward & Adams, grain dealers at Wabash, Ind., 
have dissolved partnership, Wils. Adams retiring. 
W. A. Elward will continue the business as hereto- 
fore at Wabash, Rich Valley and Lagro. 


A. G. Berney’s two elevators at Cass City, Mich., 
which have a capacity of 8,000 bushels each, have 
been purchased by A. Frutchey, E. A. McGeorge and 
A. Hale, who will carry on the business. 


The Winona (Minn.) Mill Company is constructing 
a large flax cleaner with a capacity of 500 to 600 bush- 
els per hour to be placed in the company’s terminal 
elevator ‘‘A.’’ It will cost about $1,000. 


The elevator and milling plant at Le Sueur, Minn., 
belonging to E. R. Smith & Co,, has been purchased 
by Henry Wierwell, F. H. Schlegel and J. P. Funk. 
D. F. Chandler will be manager of the plant. 


Crazed from despondency at the loss of his fortune, 
Joseph Davidson, grain broker at St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently attempted to force his friend, J. R. Hamlin, 
the local representative of Swartz, Dupee & Co. of 
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Chicago, to give him money. Davidson had a revolver 
and threatened to shoot, but was finally quieted 
Davidson has been arrested on the charge of insanity. 


An iron bridge 62 feet long is being built between 
the two Shellabarger elevators at Decatur, Ill. It is 
about 40 feet from the ground and is designed to save 
time in going from one elevator to the other. 


James Stewart & Co. have been awarded the contract 
for erecting a 125,000-bushel elevator at St. Louis, Mo., 
for the Geo. P. Plant Milling Company, which will in- 
crease its storage capacity to 250,000 bushels. 


J. F. Williams & Sons are erecting a 100,000-bushel 
elevator adjoining their ‘“‘Franklin Mill’’ at Columbus, 
Ohio. It is cribbed, has a brick veneer, two-story cu- 
pola and a working floor on level with tracks. 


Mercer & Neal, grain dealers and millers of Peru, 
Ind., have bought the Wabash Hlevator. This enter- 
prising firm was organized 10 years ago by W. S. Mer- 
cer and J. A. Neal and now operates ten elevators. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Steel Warehouse Company 
has secured five acres of land at Washington Heights, 
Chicago, upon which to erect a pneumatic steel eleva- 
tor system. The capacity will be 1,000,000 bushels. 


The Farmers’ Warehouse Company of Garfield, 
Wash., at arecent meeting, elected officers for the 
year as follows: Bryan Westcott, president; J. W. Cox, 
secretary; M. Bryne, treasurer, and J. C. Lawrence, 
manager. 


Metzger & Co., grain dealers at Dwight, II1., re- 
ceived at their two elevators during May 66,550 bush- 
els of corn, costing $31,944, and 56,160 bushels of oats, 
costing $15,824.80, which makes a good total of cash 
paid out in one month. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Company of Corona, S. D., the 
following Board of Directors was elected: H.C. Pew, 
J. C. Reeve, W. M. Jennings, J. A. Rickert, Aug. Hoff- 
man, N. Kelly and J. A. Gaynor. 


Dumont & Co., grain commission dealers of Deca- 
tur, Ill., have opened an office in the Board of Trade 
at Chicago, under the firm name of W. L. Dumont & 
Co. W. L. Dumont is manager of the Chicago office, 
A. 8. Dumont of the Decatur office. 


W. B. Hale, receiver for the Fry Grain Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., has reported that the total amount 
realized from the sale of the company’s property was 
$7.01, and that the charges for publication of sale, 
which have not yet been paid, were $9.88. 


The Castles Grain Co. has been incorporated at Fort 
Worth, Texas, for the purpose of constructing and 
maintaining grain elevators, wharves, warehouses, 
etc. The capital stock is $50,000, the incorporators 
being W. W. Seley, Eugene Early and B. 8. Castles. 


The St. Clair Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at East St. Louis, Ill., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. Incorporators, P. P. Williams, J. M. Dennis 
and James C. Stewart. A 750,000 bushel elevator will 
be erected for the company by James Stewart & Co, 


At the annual election of officers of the Citizens’ 
Grain Company of Artesian, S. D, the following di- 
rectors were elected: Ed. Gass, H. W. Hesler, Jack- 
son King, C. H. Hayter and R. E. Dowdell. The 
second year’s business was closed with a surplus on 
hand, 


The Interstate Stock and Grain Company has been 
incorporated at Kansas City, Kan., the capital stock 
being $20,000. The directors are J. W. Hall of Ar- 
gentine, D. R. Red and R 8S. Miles of Kansas City, 
Mo., and A. A. McEwan and S. T. Moore of Kansas 
City, Kan. 


McCray & Morrison, dealers in grain and coal, write 
us that they are building a 90,000-bushel elevator at 
Kentland, Ind., and are interested in a 95,000-bushel 
house at Earl Park, Ind. The company has elevators 
at Kentland, Raub and Beaver City, Ind., and at 
Effner, Ill. 


The H. J. O’Neill Company of Winona is building a 


'80,000-bushel elevator at St. Charles, Minn., to take 


the place of the one burned there some time ago. It 
will be crib work covered with sheet iron and equipped 
with the latest machinery. Barnett & Record have 
the contract. ; 


The Commercial Coal and Grain Company has been 
incorporated, to carry on business at Kansas City, 
Kan., Wichita and EHureka. The incorporators are as 
follows: R. Nichols, G. M. Calhoun and C. C. Furley 
of Wichita and C, A. Radford of Eldorado, The 
capital is $10,000. 


The firm of Rumsey & Chandler, dealers in grain, 
etc., at Chicago, Ill., has been dissolved, J. F. Rum- 
sey, who has been associated with R. G. Chandler for 
nearly 15 years, retiring. The business will be con- 
tinued by Mr. Chandler under the firm name of 
R. G. Chandler & Co, 


John 8S. Metcalf & Co., elevator builders of Chicago, 
are making plans and specifications for a grain eleva- 
tor with a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels to be built in 
St. Louis, Mo., for the Burlington Elevator Company, 
which was recently incorporated by Charles D. 
McLure, J. C. Van Blarcom, I°. W. Biebinger, Charles 


Hodgman and Wm. L. Green Jr. Wm. L. Green Jr. 
is president. The capital stock of the company is 
$159,000, paid in full, and the elevator will cost 
$300,000. 


Tuttle & Tuttle of Springfield, Ohio, have recently 
erected an elevator 30x34 feet and 60 feet high, which 
gives them 14,000 bushels additional storage capacity. 
They will put ina wheat separator, a hopper scale 
and a feed mill, and have put in a Smith Sheller and 
Cleaner made by Philip Smith of Sidney, Ohio. 


Quilitch & Love, Trinidad, Colo, write us that the 
firms of H. R. Quilitch & Co. and Bowen & Love have 
been dissolved and the two companies consolidated 
and reorganized under the firm name of Quilitch & 
Love, H. R. Quilitch and Chas, E. Love comprising 
the new firm, They deal in grain, hay, feed, etc. 


A large grain elevator, with a storage capacity of 
100,000 to 125,000 bushels and facilities for handiing 
50 cars per day, will be erected at Columbus, Ohio. 
A company composed of E. W. Seeds, W. A. Hardesty, 
James Kilbourne, J. J. Stephenson, J. M. Dunham 
and H. C, Lonnies, has been incorporated for this pur- 
pose under the name of The Seeds & Co. 


McCollom & Suffel, who have carried on a grain 
business at Superior, Wis., for anumber of years, have 
closed out at that place. Mr. C. J. McColiom will re- 
move to Hallock, Minn., and give his attention to his 
elevator and grain business at that place. He held the 
office of president of the Superior Board of Trade and 
was very well known at the head of the lakes. 


The Isaac Harter Milling Company has let the con- 
tract to Riter & Connelly for the construction at Fos- 
toria, Ohio, of three steel tanks of 140,000 bushels’ 
capacity each, on the pneumatic system of the Steel 
Storage Elevator Company. These elevators will give 
the Harter Company about 1,400,000 bushels’ storage 
and elevator capacity. The elevators will be operated 
by the Interstate Grain Storage Company, a stock 
company recently organized. 


Coon & Churchill are preparing to erect another 
large elevator at Toledo, Ohio. It will be a modern 
house, similar to that of the new C. H. & D. elevator, 
and fully as large. It will have a 40 degree slanted 
grain conveyor, cover 200 feet intervening between the 
building and the river. The gentlemen in question, 
together with capitalists from out of the city, propose 
to build an elevator that will not be eclipsed anywhere 
in the country from point of size and modern facili- 
ties, 


The Seattle (Wash.) Terminal Warehouse and Ele- 
vator Company, which was recently sold to the bond- 
holders for $125,000, during a year’s operation ending 
June 12, under Receiver Nicoll, earned $13,425.62, with 
an expense of $20,490.18, a net loss of $7,064.56, of 
which $1,513.39 was on the warehouse and $5,551.17 
on the railway. The grain handled during the year 
was: Wheat, foreign, 15,620 tons, coastwise, 2,130 tons, 


locally, 2,040 tons; barley, 100 tons; total grain, 19,890 
tons. 
The suit brought by O. H. Perry of Perry, 


Benton & Anieheir, grain commission dealers at Du- 
luth, against G. EB. Clark and F. L. Davis, agent, of 
Minneapolis, has been decided in favor of the plaintiff. 
Plaintiff bought 10,000 bushels of wheat and carried 
it down at a loss until the market changed, when, it is 
alleged, the deal was closed, though the defendants 
had plenty of margin to protect themselves. Plaintiff 
was awarded the amount he put into the deal, $583.28. 
The case may be appealed. 


Wesley R. Davis, a well-known grain dealer of Ross- 
ville, Kan., disappeared recently, leaving creditors at 
his home, at Topeka and Kansas City, his indebted- 
ness being about $40,000. He had been speculating 
lately, when wheat went down and found him long. 
Two suits have been brought against him, one for the 
appointment of areceiver and an equitable distribution 
of Davis’ assets among his creditors, and the other to 
set aside a transfer of some grain and other property 
by Davis to the Rossville Bank. 


The Crescent Grain & Elevator Company of St. 
Louis, Mo , has completed an addition to its plant and 
expects to increase its business very largely during 
this season, HH. B. Bilbro is president and manager of 
the company, and under his efticient superintendence 
the company has given perfect satisfaction. The bus- 
iness of the company has increased largely during his 
management. R. P. Thompson, who was prominent in 
the inauguration of the state inspection of grain in 
Nebraska, is with this firm and to his efforts much of 
its success is due. 


The Stevens Mill and Elevator Machinery Company 
write us that ‘‘one of the finest elevators in the 
United States is being built by Henderson, Johnston 
& Co., at Pittsburg, Pa., and the plant is to be 
equipped with the latest improved machinery. One 
of the latest contracts let by that company was 
awarded to us, for the grain cleaning machinery to be 
put in their steel elevator, consisting of one 
L. O. Stevens Separator with a capacity of 3,500 
bushels per hour, and an oat clipper that has a capac- 
ity of 1,500 bushels per hour, also three dust collect- 
ors and one large suction fan for carrying the hot air 
from the Stevens Feed Mill, of 500 bushels capacity 
per hour, thus making six machines in all that go te 
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the Henderson, Johnston & Co.'s steel elevator. The 
separator and oat clipper are to have iron frames and 
to be among the finest machines ever placed in an ele- 
vator.”* 


The Winthrop Elevator Company has been organ- 
ized at Winthrop, Ind., by John T. Nixon, John F. 
Deck and Ed Lippold of Attica and R. C. Burcbin, 
William Hickman, James Rhodes and Clem Jones of 
Warren county. An elevator which is to cost $3,500 
is being erected and will be completed by August 1. 


M. H Long has disposed of J is elevator plant at 
Elida, Ohio, and has purchased a half interest ina 
line of elevators on the C. & E. R. R. belonging to 
A. E. Clutter of Lima, and the firm name is Clutter & 
Long. They have recently rented the Gilliland Ete- 
vator on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Lima and oper- 
ate seven regular houses with a cleaning house at Lima 
and a storage warehouse which they are building at 
Spencerville of 25 carloads’ capacity. Their elevators 
are situated as follows: At Harrod, Lima, Conant, 
Spencerville, Elgin, Glenmoore, Ohio; Tocsin and 
Uniondale, Ind. 


Among recent sales of the Witte Gas and Gasoline 
Engines are the following: One 25-horse power to 
Casey & Towers, Maurine, Mo.; one 25-horse power, 
Great Western Mfg Co., Leavenworth, Kan.; one 10- 
horse power, A. W. Beck, Jola, Kan.; one 15-horse 
power, M. C. Harvey, Usher, Kan.; one 15-horse power, 
G. M. Bower, Lenexa, Kan.; one 10-horse power, 
F. Barteldes & Co., Lawrence, Kan.; one 5-horse 
power, John Hermann, Lawrence, Kan.; one 3-horse 
power, Chas. Fessmann, Hagle Pass, Texas; one 3-horse 
power, A. B. Keagy, Ellis, Kan ; one 3-horse power, 
Arnold & McAdow, Lamar, Mo.; one 5-horse power, 
Alfred Weston, Kansas City, Kan. 
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formerly of Fairplay, Iowa, has 


Joseph Murphy, 


gone into the grain business with Sheridan Bros. at 
Bancroft. ; 

Kk. P. Bacon of KE. P. Bacon & Co, the well-known 
grain firm of Milwaukee, has arrived home after an 


extended trip in Europe. 


I. M. Sponsler, formerly of Davenport, has accepted 
a’ position with the Gregg Bros. Grain Company at 
Carleton, Neb., made vacant by the resignation of 
Thomas Hitt. 


George Bingman, grain buyer at Bavaria, Kan., has 
established a reputation as a shot. A man was prowl- 
ing around his house one night recently, and was 
obliged to carry away several shots from Mr. Bing- 
man’s gun as a souvenir of the occasion. 


George S. Sanborn, who for many years has handJed 
the cash grain department of Milmine, Bodman & 
Co.’s business at Chicago, has severed his connection 
with that firm, and will in future manage the similar 
department of the grain commission firm of J. F. Har- 
ris & Co. 


A. C, Fetterolf of the International Navigation Com- 
pany of New York City, who has had charge of the 
freight department of the Red Star Line steamers, 
having been with the company and their predecessors 
over 20 years, has resigned to take charge of the grain 
department of the Brooklyn Warehouse Company. 


Mr. Louis Markoczy, engineer, and Dr. Joseph 
Creutner of Budapest, Hungary, recently came to the 
United States to study the elevator system, methods 
of constructing and equipping them and handling 
grain. Their visit will extend to about July 15, when 
they will have inspected elevators at Chicago, Duluth, 
Superior, Buffalo, New York and other cities. 


T. J. C. Fagg Jr., manager of the Duluth branch of 
the Van Dusen-Harrington Company, and well known 
in the grain trade of the Northwest, was married to 
Miss Fanny Upham, niece of Governor Upham of 
Wisconsin, June 26. The wedding is said to have 
been one of the most brilliant that has ever taken 
place in Duluth. It was largely attended by promi- 
nent members of the grain trade from all over the 
Northwest. 


English farmers have learned to use cottonseed meal 
and it is very largely taking the place that linseed 
meal used to have. It was the English demand for 
linseed meal for feeding that raised its price for many 
ears, so that American feeders could not afford it. 


Where an agreement calls for delivery by a certain 
time, and delivery is not made by such time, a subse- 
quent delivery will be binding, provided the party to 
whom the delivery is to be made accepts and retains 
the property, as such acceptance is a waiver of the 
terms of the contract, so far as the time is concerned, 
and is evidence of a new contract, fixing a different 
time. 
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The elevator at Murdock, IIL, 
together wich considerable grain. 


was burned June 8, 


Youdall & Sinclair, dealers in grain, etc , at New 
Westminister, B. C,. sustained a loss of $4,000 by fire 
recently. 


A high wind at Wahpeton, N. D., recently picked 
up a granary, carried it 2 rods and dumped it into a 
railway ditch. 


J. R. Griffin, grain dealer of Goldfield, Iowa, was 
recently seriously injured while attempting to stop a 
runaway horse. 


Maher Bros’. grain and hay storehouse at Albany, 
N. Y., was burned recently, The loss was partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Wm. Clarey’s grain warehouse at Covington, Ohio, 
was recently set fire by incendiaries and burned down. 
Loss estimated at $4,000, 


An elevator and grain office at Cazenovia, IIl.. to- 
gether with 4,000 bushels of grain, was destroyed by 
fire June 16, entailing a loss of $7,000. 


Albert Kopp, grain buyer at Wooster, Ohio, suffered 
a painful accident July 4. A can of powder exploded 
in his face, burning him very badly. 


Thomas Bartlett’s barn near Bicknell, Ind , was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, together with five tons of hay, 
1,000 bushels of corn, etc. No insurance. 


Harry Hartley, a prominent grain merchant of 
Remingtan, Ind., accidentally shot and killed himself 
in his elevator July 10, while shooting rats. 


J. H. Johnson’s elevator at Metamora, Mich., was 
burned June 16, together with 1,0°0 bushels of wheat. 
Loss $12,000; insurance $3,500. It will be rebuilt at 
once. 

S. B. Barnett’s barns at Wichita Falls, Texas, were 
struck by lightning and burned June 18, together with 
several thousand bushels of grain. Loss $3,000; in- 
sured. 


Smith, Northam & Co., grain and hay dealers of 
Hartford, Conn., sustained a loss of $16,000 in the 
burning of their warehouse June I+. It was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 


An apprentice painter at work painting the Union 
Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., fell from the roof of the 
house to the ground, a distance of 100 feet, June 14, be- 
ing instantly killed. 


The Great Western, the Bean and the Central Hle- 
vators at Fairfax, Minn , were destroyed by fire July 8, 
together with about 5,000 bushels of wheat. The fire 
was started by incendiaries. 


George Nicholson & Co.’s corn crib at Henry, II1., 
containing 25,000 bushels of corn, was slightly dam- 
aged by fire recently. The fire smoldered in the grain 
for hours before it could be extinguished. 


An old grain warehouse at Junction City, Ohio, was 
destroyed by fire recently. It belonged to J. H. Shriver 
& Co, who will lose $2,500. The building was leased 
by other parties and was not used to store grain. 


Louis Prell’s elevator at Columbus, Kan., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of June 28, together with 
considerable grain. A feed mill adjoining was also 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at from $6,000 to 
$8,000, with small insurance. 


Fairbank’s elevator at Dodge Center, Minn , was 
recently filled with wheat by Parsons Bros., when one 
of the sides burst out, about 2,000 bushels of grain 
running to the ground. The loss is mostly on the ele- 
vator, as the grain was saved. 


W. R. Breckenridge’s elevator at Otterbein, Ind., 
was burned June 28, together with a large quantity of 
grain. The fire originated in the cob house. The cob 
chute extended to the top of the elevator and acted as 
a chimney. Loss $4,000; insurance $3,000. 


The elevator on the Downing farm near Mooreton, 
N. D., which belonged to J. &. Downing of Erie, Pa., 
was burned June 29, with 20,000 bushels of grain. 
The fire is supposed to have been set by tramps. In- 
surance on grain $28,000; on the elevator $1,500, 


A. L. McLeod’s grain warehouse at Forest Groye, 
Ore., together with a quantity of grain owned by 
farmers, and an adjoining flour mill, was destroyed by 
fire June 16. Loss on warehouse estimated at $2,500, 
fully insured; on mill $10,000, insured for $2,800, 


One side of Harrington & Smith’s large grain ware- 
house at Seattle, Wash., collapsed recently and 600 
sacks of oats were dumped into the harbor. Just half 
an hour before the accident the oats had been sold to 
Agassiz, Berry & Co. The oats were recovered after 
remaining in the water several hours and there may 
now be some difficulty as to the holding of the sale. 


The piles of the dock had been eaten away by tere- 
does, a small worm, which caused the house to settle. 


The Gregg Bros. Grain Company’s elevator at 
Sabetha, Kan., burned recently with a quantity of 
grain, on which there was an insurance of $2,800. 


A grain warehouse near Chesley, Ont., owned by 
John Adolphe, and leased by Wenger Bros. ‘of Ayton, 
was destroyed by fire June 14, with the contents. Loss 
on the building $1,700. _ There was about 5,000 bushels 
of peas and oats destroyed. Fully covered by insur- 
ance. 


McCray & Morrison’s elevator at Raub, Ind, was 
destroyed by fire June 26, together with 9,000 bushels 
of oats and 1,200 bushels of corn. There was no in- 
surance on the grain; the building was insured for 
$5,500 The total loss above insurance was estimated 
at $6,000, 

The Alliance Grain & Live Stock Co.’s Elevator at 
Putnam, Kan., was destroyed by fire June 15, together 
with about 12,000 bushels of wheat. It is supposed 
the fire started from spontaneous combustion. Loss 
$10,000. There was a small insurance on the building 
and grain. 


The Farmers’ Alliance Elevator at Tipton, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire June 22, together with 1,000 
bushels of wheat and corn and other property. The 
fire started by the friction of machinery at the top of 
the house. The loss is $7,000; insurance $2,000. The 
house was built in 1850. 


Bartlett, Kuhn & Co.’s elevator at Terre Haute, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire at midnight of July 3. 
Nine cars of grain and ten cars of merchandise on side 
tracks were destroyed, together with a quantity of 
grain in the elevator. The building was valued at 
$10,000; insurance on grain $22,080, on building $9,000. 


Culp Bros’, elevator and dump at Hastings, Ill., was 
set on fire June 24 by sparks from a passing engine 
and destroyed. It contained 12,000 bushels of corn 
belonging to Bartlett, Kuhn & Co, of Terre Haute, 


Ind., the loss upon which was fully covered by insur- . 


ance. There was no insurance on the elevator. 
Bros. will rebuild at once. 


Culp 


Elevator ‘‘D’”’ at Indianapolis, Ind., which was built 
by the Indianapolis, Decatur and Western Railway 
Company and controlled by the Central Elevator Com- 
pany, with Charles F,. Robbins general manager, 
burned July 12, together with contents, which in- 
cluded 16,000 bushels of oats, 7,000 bushels of wheat 
and other grains. The fire originated from a hot 
journal, The estimated loss is $75,000, with $18,000 
insurance. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics rice aggregating 90,000 pounds, valued at 
$4,050, was admitted free of duty under reciproc- 
ity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands during May, 
against 505,000 pounds, valued at $19,380, imported 
during May preceding; and during the eleven months 
ending with May, 5,144,087 pounds, valued at $228,380, 
were imported, against 7,927,083 pounds, valued at 
$311,396, imported during the corresponding months 
ending with May preceding. 

Of rice imported free of duty none was exported 
in May, or in May preceding; and during the eleven 
months ending with May none was exported, against 
8,830 pounds exported during the corresponding months 
ending with May preceding. 

Dutiable rice amounting to 12,038,532 pounds, valued 
at $176,557, was imported during May, against 
13,077, 072 pounds, valued at $191,396, in May preced- 
ing; and during the eleven months ‘ending with May 
129,331,044 pounds, valued at $2,025,159, were im- 
ported, against 64,878,642 pounds, valued at $985,532 
imported during the corresponding months ending 
with May preceding. 

Of dutiable rice we exported 839,088 pounds, 
valued at $12,432, in May, against 1,271,038 
pounds, valued at $21,080, in May preceding; and 
during the eleven months ending with May 9,161,243 
pounds, valued at $144,702, were exported, against 


1 10,847,843 pounds, valued at $191,267, exported dur- 


ing the 
preceding. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice amvuunting to 

9,554,506 pounds, valued at $129,232, were imported 
during May, against 6,389,413 pounds, valued at 
$92,224, imported durisg May preceding; and during 
the eleven months ending with May 70,409,982 pounds, 
valued at $986,202, were imported, against 48,973,381 
pounds, valued at $743,061, imported during the corre- 
sponding months ending with May preceding. 

We exported no rice flour, rice meal and broken rice 
during May or in May preceding; and during the 
eleven months ending with May 987 pounds were ex- 
ported, against none exported during the correspond- 
ing months preceding. 


corresponding months ending with May 


He who would rescind a contrict must put the other 
party in as good a situation as he was before, other- 
wise he cannot do it; and his complaint framed with 
this object, must state facts showing that he has per- 
formed or offered to perform on his part every act 
necessary to thus place such other party. ~ 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Louis Tetrault, hay dealer at Vercheres, Que., has 
assigned. 


Alexis Prefontaine of St. Marc, Quebec, has pat- 
ented a hay press. 


Farmers of Summit County, Ohio, are cutting green 
grain on account of the shortage of hay. 


The hay crop in Ontario, Canada is reported to be 
practically a failure on account of.drouth. 


Isaac J. Van Winkle has succeeded Crane & Van 
Winkle, hay and feed dealers at Passaic, N. J. 


The New York Central’s hay barns at Kist Buffalo, 
N. Y., burned June 28, with 1,500 tons of hay. Loss 
$25,000. 


It is reported that in Southwestern Michigan hay is 
so scarce that the farmers are planting millet to feed 
their stock. 


H. H. King & Co. received the first car of new hay 
at Minneapolis, Minn., June 22. It came from Worth- 
ington, Minn., was a fair upland and sold at $9.50. 


The firm of Leavitt, Sanborn & Co., commission 
dealers in hay, straw, etc., at Boston, Mass., has dis- 
solved, Mr. Sanborn retiring. Business will be con- 
tinued under the same firm name. 


The hay harvest in England is over, and it is re- 
ported that while in some districts the crop was ex- 
ceptionally heavy, on the whole it isshort. That 
country will continue to be a market for American 
hay. 


The following named cities have adopted the rules 
of the National Hay Association for the grading of 
hay and straw: Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo and Philadelphia. 


The hay shipper’should be a baler and shipper com- 
bined. It is always to his interest to have and run a 
good hay press. If a farmer does not know one grade 
from another the shipper will, and will be able to 
grade hay intelligently when baling. 


It is said that on account of a largely increased crop 
and smaller consumption, there is a surplus of hay 
and lower prices in some parts of California. The 
crop in San Diego County was the greatest ever known, 
with a corresponding decrease in grain. 


E K. Lemont & Son, commission merchants of 
Philadelphia, report that on June 29 they received 
what they think is the largest carload of hay on rec- 
ord—383 perpetual press bales, weight 39,420 pounds, 
in P. R. R. car 69017. Anyone is challenged to re- 
port a larger car. 


Too much care cannot be exercised in the culture 
and marketingof hay. Only a small portion of the 
crop is generally marketed, but on the whole it is 
twice the value of the wheat crop and nearly as valu- 
able as corn. The surplus that is harvested should be 
given as much attention as grain. 


Hay will never be handled satisfactorily to shipper, 
receiver and purchaser until proper hay terminals are 
_provided. No one wants to buy a pig in a poke or 
hay in a car where only a few bales can be examined. 
Let the shipper, where possible, make his shipments 
over railroads which provide proper terminal facil- 
ities. 

The John Mullally Commission Company sold the 
first car of new timothy hay at St. Louis, Mo., June 
26, for $17 per ton. Last year this company received 
the first car of timothy hay June 21, and the year be- 
fore June 3. This year it received the first car of 
prairie hay on May 25, last year June 7, and the year 
before June 13. 


Hay dealers at Kansas City, Mo., report that there 
is no hay in store at that point, and that often they 
cannot fill their orders. In the face of a short crop 
dealers solace themselves with the reflection, ‘‘It is 
probably just as well that we should have a short crop 
of hay considering the drawbacks in handling hay 
under existing tariff laws.”’ 


In 1894 the yield of hay was 17,445,000 tons less than 
in 1893, 8,679,000 tons less than in 1892, and 8,120,000 
tons less than the average of the previous five years. 
The yield this year is variously estimated at one-half 
to two-thirds of 1894, say 24,000,000 to 32,000,000 tons, 
against 48,321,000 tons in 1894 and 65,766,000 tons in 
1893. Notwithstanding the decreasing demand for 
hay, this deficit will call for a substitute and increase 


the demand for feed. Elevator men who had the sa- 
gacity to dealin feed last year reaped a good profit, 
which will no doubt be repeated again this year. 


Allhay men should become members of the Na- 
tional Hay Association. All persons of good repute 
engaged in shipping or dealing in hay are eligible to 
become members, upon being elected by the Executive 
Board and upon payment of $2 for annual dues. P. W. 
Pitt, secretary and treasurer, has an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce at Baltimore, Md. 


A hay baler should bave the very best presses, other- 
wise he may have to account for damaged hay and 
loss of business. In continuous baled hay let him see 
that there is no drawback on account of imperfect 
construction of the press or unskillful operation. It 
should not be necessary to jump on the hay to keep it 
down; the press box ought to be deep enougb to re- 
ceive the hay without that. 


Very good profits have recently been made in ship- 
ping Canadian baled hay to the American market, 
says the Z’rade Bulletin of Montreal, low-priced hay 
bringing a profit of $2 to $4 per ton. Shipments are 
being made to Kastern states, and if the Western states 
have a short crop Canada may be expected to make it 
up. Canadian hay is still being attracted to Europe 
ve New York on account of the low freight rates 
thence. 


A sarcastic hay shipper gives this advice on how to 
load a car: ‘‘By all means get a grain car to load the 
hay in. Load with both grain doors down, and load 
against both the outer doors. This prevents parties 
from seeing the hay from the outside, and intending 
buyers prefer to have aslittle of it seen by them as 
possible. Again, it makes hard work to get the hay 
out of the car, but this pleases the receiver, for he 
hires his men to work. If you can’t get a car with 
grain doors, put up temporary doors, and if you can’t 
do either, don’t ship.’’ 


A correspondent in London, England, writes; ‘‘There 
should be some bright times ahead in Canadian hay, 
if present conditions prevail in English meadows, and 
in any Case the situation is better than that of last 
year as far aS shippers are concerned. A deal of the 
hay has already been carried, and the result is far 
from satisfactory to the farmer. Unless the second 
cutting should be greatly more favored than the first, 
stock will require food from foreign sources to a much 
greater extent than in the past two or three years.”’ 


The New Jersey Legislature recently passed a law 
to take effect September 1 relating to baled hay and 
straw. It provides that no one shall sell baled hay or 
straw with more than 10 pounds of wood toa bale of 
200 pounds and upward or more than 5 pounds of 
wood on bales less than 200 pounds in weight; that the 
weight of all bales be marked thereon, and no one 
shall sell a bale which weighs less than stated after 
deducting 5 pounds for shrinkage. The law prohibits 
the concealing of anything in a bale for the purpose 
of increasing the weight, making the violation of the 
law punishable by a fine of $250 or imprisonment for 
six months, or both. 


The hay trade in Paris, say Drissler & Co. of Paris, 
France, in a recent number of the Hay Trade Journal, 
is entirely in the hands of commission merchants who 
handle this trade as a specialty. These firms cover 
their demand from the traders in the country, the 
farmers, vr on the hay-auctions which take place reg- 
ularly in the suburbs of Paris, almost every day. 
There are very few buyers who buy otherwise than by 
the intermedium of these commission merchants. 
Although they have to pay a small commission, the 
buyers have many advantages; they may take any 
quantity they like, and at any time, without the 
trouble of going to the far-off markets and losing their 
time. Contracts for the army, the’ cab, omnibus and 
tramway companies are all taken over by these com- 
mission merchants. These contracts generally extend 
Over one year. 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEEDS EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, hay aggregating 16,046 tons, valued at $109,759, 
was imported in May, against 9,308 tons, valued 
at $79,609, in May preceding; and during the eleven 
monthsending with May 175,042 tons, valued at $1, 245,- 
768, were imported, against, 13,486 tons, valued at $649, - 
691, imported during the corresponding months ending 
with May preceding. Of imported hay we exported 


none in May, or in May preceding, and duri2g the 


eleven months ending. with May, 45 tons were ex- 
ported, against 229 tons, valued at $2,026, exported 
during the corresponding months ending with May 
preceding. 

We exported 3,544 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$50,889, during May, against 4,224 tons, valued at 
$70,928, in May preceding; and during the eleven 
months ending with May 43,740 tons, valued at $646, - 
493, were exported, against 50,447 tons, valued at 
$823,010, exported during the corresponding months 
preceding. 


The stockholders of the Interstate Grain Palace Asso- 
ciation held their annual meeting at Aberdeen, 8. D 
A grain palace will be built and an exhibition will be 
held this year at Aberdeen, which is expected to sur- 
pass the successful exhibition of last year. 


Flaxseed is very scarce in Argentine; there is none 
on offer, neither is there any on hand for sale. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has approved the 
proposed duty of 57 cents per 100 kilos on oats. 


The Review of the River Plate says the acreage of 
wheat and flax seed in Argentine will be largely in- 
creased this year. 


During the year 1894, the Central Argentine Rail- 
way carried 623,592 metric tons of grain and flour, as 
against 489,757 tons in 1893, and 78,124 tons hay, as 
against 72,553 tons in 1893. 


During May Sweden imported 40,000 quarters, of 
480 pounds each, of wheat and 2,500 sacks flour. 
From August 1 to end of May the total import of the 
two articles was 758,000 quarters, compared with 610,- 
000 quarters in the corresponding period last season. 


There are indications of a growing tendency in Bel- 
gium to impose duties on cereals imported. A bill re- 
cently introduced into the Belgium Parliament pro- 
vides for the levying of duties on many raw materials 
and imported articles. A duty of 2 francs per 100 kilos 
(about 38 cents per 220.46 pounds)’ has been adopted. 


Exports from Argentine from January 1 to June 20 
included 27,479,000 quarters, of 480 pounds each, 
against 4,596,000 quarters, during the same time in 
1894, 2,911,000 in 1893, 1,284,000 quarters in 1892; 
shipments of corn amounted to 864,000 quarters 
against 208,000 quarters during the same time in 1892. 


Exports from Russia from Aug. 1, 1894, to June 22 
included wheat 19,148,000 quarters against 15,295,000 
quarters, of 480 pounds each, during the same time of 
the previous season; corn, 3,022,000 quarters against. 
4,582,000 quarters, of 480 pounds each; barley, 11,- 
926,000 quarters against 14,367,000 quarters, of 400 
pounds each. 


There is a controversy waging at Liverpool as to 
whether ‘‘f. 0. b.’’ means free on board or something 
else. Trouble arose over a seller declining to empty 
sacks of bran down a chute into a vessel, claiming that 
he was keeping his contract of f. 0. b. by merely de- 
livering it on board, it therefore devolving upon the 
shipper to empty the sacks. J 


William Goodwin, writing from Buenos Ayres, Ar- 
gentine, under date of May 30, says the damp, foggy 
nights were delaying the curing of the maize crop, and 
the surplus for export was estimated at 7,000,000 quar- 
ters. With regard to the wheat surplus, it is doubt- 
ful if it will reach 4,600,000 quarters. The higher 
prices have led to an increase in the acreage. 


The total shipments of wheat from India from April 
1 to July 1 aggregate 8,384,000 bushels, of which 
5,816,000 bushels went to the United Kingdom and 
2,568,000 bushels to the Continent. The total ship- 
ments for the corresponding time last year were 3,520, - 
000 bushels, of which 2 360,000 bushels went to the 
United Kingdom and 1,160,000 bushels to the Conti- 
nent, 


A private letter from Rosario, Argentine, dated May 
28, says that the rise has come just in time to induce 
farmers to keep up their wheat acreage. ‘‘They are 
now plowing with enthusiasm. The maize crop is 
huge in the province of Buenos Ayres, here in Santa 
Fe it is only middling—only a flea bite compared with 
Buenos Ayres. I expect it will take Europe all her 
time to absorb the surplus. It is not conditioning as 
well as we expected, the weather is too open and wet.”’ 


The last official crop report of India gives the acre- 
age and estimated yields of wheat crops as follows: 
In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, acreage 889,326, 
previous year 928,482; estimated yield 79,620 tons, 
previous year 96,536 tons. In Northwest Provinces 
and Oudh, total acreage 4,614,098, yield 1,141,297 tons; 
average acreage ten years 4,907,007, average yield 
1,712,031 tons. In the Bombay Presidency, total acre- 
age 3,266,663, previous year 3,055,906, estimated yield 
933,897, previous year 922,787, average acreage 9 years 
2,319,153. 


The allowance of days of grace will be abolished in 
Pennsylvania Jan. 1, 1896, and paper falling due on 
Sunday or a legal holiday shall be deemed to be due 
on the next secular business day thereafter. 


The sequel to the Senator Fair wheat deal is now 
coming out. The firm of L. W. McGlauflin & Co. 
have disagreed, and Mr. McGlauflin recently brought 
suit against his partner, Eugene S. Bresse, for an ac- 
counting, charging embezzlement and with having de- 
stroyed papers and mutilated records, A receiver of 
the company has been appointed. Both the book- 
keeper, Charles Smith, and Mr. Bresse have disap- 
peared. Of the former no word has been received, but 
the counsel for Mr. Bresse says he will return in good 
time, 
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CROP “ CONDITIONS. 


[Readers will confer a favor by sending us reports each 
month of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the 
amount of grain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in 
store, for publication in this department. ] 


Norta Dakota, CAVALIER, PEMBrINA Co, July 1 — 
Crops were never better in this vicinity. W.H. Cops. 


Sout Daxora, FRANKFORT, SPINK Co., July 10.— 
The crops in this vicinity are in fine condition. PacK- 
HAM & MurpHy. 


Kentucky, New Haven, Nextson Co, July 1.— 
Threshing has begun. New wheat is selling at 65 
cepts. FEF. C. STRENFERT. 


CALIFORNIA, July 5.—All reports from interior 
points agree that the yield of barley will be large and 
that the quality will average high. 


(JUEBEC, QuyON, PontraAc Co., July 9.—-Crops here 
are the best we have had for a number of years. We 
look for good times. L. H. BROWNLER. 


Ouro, Lima, ALLEN Co., July 7.—Wheat about half 
of an average crop; many grains are shriveled. We 
are still getting some old wheat. Hani & Woops 


Onto, Lima, ALLEN Co., July 6.—Wheat about 60 
per cent. of acrop. Some grains are shrunken. Oats 
and hay short crop. Corn is doing nicely. CLUTTER 
& Lona. 

Missourt, GALT, GRuUNDy Co., June 29 —Crops are 
good all around here. We have had plenty of rain 
and there will be over an average crop of wheat. 
Jonn S, Cooxsry, 

INDIANA, LINN GROVE, ADAMS Co., July 12.—New 
wheat is coming in thick and fast. The crop will 
make about 40 per cent. of what is usually raised in 
this district. The quality for the most part is good; 
some will test 63 pounds. §S. M. CiarkK. 


CALIFORNIA, July 5.—The Commercial Bulletin of 
San Francisco reports that the progress of har- 
vesting reveals marked, but not unexpected, inequal- 
ities in the quality and quantity of wheat, and con- 
firms moderate fears expressed several weeks ago. 


Outo, CARDINGTON, Morrow Co., July 8.—Wheat 
about 50 per cent. of an average crop, quality fair. 
Oats about 70 per cent. of an average. Corn never 
looked better. Hay not over quarter of a crop  Po- 
tatoes small. We need rain. Gro. W. Dawson. 


Minnesota, Mian, Cu1ppEwa Co., July 11.—-Wheat 
has been damaged considerably by frost and dry 
weather in this vicinity. Ido not think the crop will 
be larger than last year. Milling wheat is very scarce 
and there is very little grain in farmers’ hands. 
G,. GRAHAM, 

Onto, SPRINGFIELD, CLARKE Co., July 8.—Wheat 
yield is about half of an average crop and 40 per cent. 
of crop of 1894. The quality is very poor. Oats are 
good for an average crop of good quality. Corn never 
looked finer. Hay is about 25 per cent. of an average 
crop. W..F. Turrus. 


MICHIGAN, JENISON, Orrawa Co., July 10.—The 
wheat crop is about all harvested. The acreage was 
small compared with other years, and farmers say that 
there is only about half a crop. Oats will be light on 
account of the dry weather. Rye is about an average 
crop. Corn is looking good at present, but needs rain. 
J. H. BALKEMA. 


ILLINOIS, SUELLEVAN, MOULTRIE Co., June 20.—~The 
corn crop will be a fair average. Wheat will be only 
‘one-tenth of last year’s crop, as it has been killed by 
frost and flies. Oats will be about one-third of last 
year’s crop. The acreage was larger than last year, 
but considerable was plowed up and planted to broom 
corn. FarLow & FLEMMING. 


New York, New Yorx Co., June 29.—From very 
many points reports come to us of a short crop of 
hay. The trade here is not sufficiently impressed as 
yet to boom prices, although they are advancing. The 
end of the week finds very little on this market, the 
top being, for choice timothy 90 cents and down to 65 
cents. H. DusENBERY & Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, FarreLAy, ApAms Co, June 28.— 
Wheat is now being harvested and seems to be well 
filled. The acreage is not as large as last year’s, owing 
to low prices. Farmers in this section have been 
turning their attention to raising barley for the last 
year or two, but as it was only a half a crop this year 
many of them say they will sow no more, which 
would seem to indicate a larger acreage of wheat next 
year. Millers have been paying Baltimore prices for 
wheat, and insome instances a few cents per bushel 
more. J. Lewis RHopEs. 


INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, July 8.—Good rains in the 
central and southern portions did much good, but in 
the northern portion no rain fell except in very few 
localities, and rain is much needed to save corn and 
potatoes, which in many fields begin to wilt. In the 
southern and central portions corn has grown rapidly 
and stands well in clean fields, much refreshed by 
late rains; in good fields corn is laid by in many coun- 
ties; chinch bugs are doing damage in many corn 
fields in some counties. Potatoes are in fair condi- 


tion. Wheat is in shock nearly everywhere, and 
thrashing has commenced in most counties; in many 
counties the yield is better than expected, still the 
shocks stand far apart in many fields; the grain is 
plump in most fields, but the straw and heads are 
short. Rye is all cut, and thrashing continues with a 
fair yield. Oats are ripening fast; in few localities 
cutting has commenced; many fields were improved 
by favorable weather the last two weeks; the heads 
filled well and the straw long enough for binding. 


Micui1gANn.—The state report, issued July 8, says: 
For this report on wheat more than 1,100 returns have 
been received, representing all parts of the state. The 
correspondents estimate the yield per acre in bushels 
and not in percentage of previous or average crops. 
The average of the estimates for the state and each 
section is as follows; State, 9.88 bushels; southern 
counties, 9.14 bushels; central counties, 11.183 bushels; 
northern counties, 11,82 bushels, and Upper Peninsula, 
14 bushels. The estimate for the state is the lowest 
ever made July 1; it is nearly 6 bushels lower than the 
estimate of July 1, 1894, and nearly 7 bushels lower 
than the average yield in the eighteen years, 1876- 
1893. The light crop is mainly because of the drouth 
that has prevailed all the season and still continues, 
yet other causes have worked more or less injury. A 
correspondent well says: ‘‘Light top last fall, freez- 
ing and thawing in spring, frostsin May and drouth 
in April, May and June.’’ To these should be added 
extensive damage by insects. The number of bushels 
of wheat reported marketed in June is 522,811, and 
amount marketed in the eleven months, August-June, 
10,569,800 bushels. The acreage planted to corn is 
slightly in excess of the average, and the condition is 
91 per cent. of condition in average years. Oats are 
estimated at 61 per cent. of an average crop. The 
average for the southern counties is only 57 per cent. 
The acreage planted to potatoes is 6 per cent. in ex- 
cess of average years, and in condition the crop prom- 
ises 86 per cent. of an average crop. Corn and pota- 
toes seem to have stood the drouth remarkably well. 
If an abundance of rain comes soon both crops may 
be expected to yield fairly well. Meadows and good 
pasture were probably never in poorer condition at this 
date, and the spring seeding to clover is nearly all lost. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The July returns to 
the Statistican of the Department of Agriculture 
make the acreage of corn 107.8, as compared with the 
area planted in 1894, which was a little over 76,000,- 
000 acres, being an increase of 6,000,000 acres, aggre- 
gating in round numbers 82,000,000 acres. The avy- 
erages forthe principal corn states are: Ohio 104, 
Michigan 104, Indiana 104, Illinois 105, Wisconsin 105, 
Minnesota 112, Iowa 106, Missouri 107, Kansas 117, 
Nebraska 107, Texas 112, Tennessee 107, Kentucky 
102. The average condition of corn is 99.3, against 95 
in July last year and 93.2 in 1898. The average con- 
dition of corn by states is: Ohio 91, Michizan 90, In- 
diana 95, Illinois 92, Iowa 105, Missouri 109, Kansas 
104, Nebraska 95, Texas 118, Kentucky 96, and Ten- 
nessee 98, 

The average condition of winter wheat is 65 8, 
against 71.1 in June and 83.2 last July. The percent- 
ages of the different states are: New York 78, Penn- 
sylvania 88, Kentucky 85, Ohio 60, Michigan 69, In- 
diana 52, Illinois 50, Missouri 68, Kansas 42, Califor- 
nia 82, Oregon 95, Washington 93. 

The condition of spring wheat is 102.2, against 97.8 
in June and 68.4 in July, 1894. State averages are: 
Minnesota 112, Wisconsin 98, Iowa 109, Kansas 46, 
Nebraska 80, South Dakota 112, North Dakota 102, 
Washington 94, Oregon 90. 

The average condition for all wheat of the country 
is 76 2. 

The condition of oats is 83.2, against 843 in June 
and 77.7 July 1, 1894. The condition of winter rye is 
82.2, of spring rye 77, and all rye 80. The average 
condition of barley is 919, against 90.3 in June, an 
increase of 1.6 pvints. 

The average condition of rice is 84.4, of potatoes 
91.5, of tobacco 85.9. Acreage of potatoes 107 9, and 
of tobacco 84.8 per cent., compared with 1894. 


Outo.—The July report of the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture gives the following data: Condition of 
wheat 58, barley 65, oats 60, corn 85, potatoes 74, tim- 
othy 40, pastures 56, the comparison being with a full 
average. Acreage of wheat sown 2,278,431, plowed up 
2.4 per cent.; estimated area for harvest 2,221,534 acres. 
Barley 14,842 acres. Rye 38,4380 acres sown, 1.4 per 
cent. plowed up, 37,921 acres for harvest. Oats 981,- 
456 acres sown, or 98.2 per cent. compared with last 
year, 964,032 acres for harvest. Corn 2,828,517 acres 
planted, 101 per cent. compared with 1894; estimated 
area for 1895, 2,853,535 acres; damage by grubworm, 12 
per cent, Clover, three-fourths ton:produced per acre; 
damage by grubworm, 4 per cent.; quality, 76 per cent. 
Potatoes 144,253 acres, 101 per cent. compared with 
1894. Tobacco acreage 66 per cent. compared with 
1894. 

The report says: There can now be no doubt as to 
the shortage of the wheat crop. Prospect has been 
on the decline for the past two months, and during 
June dropped ten points, according to the best esti- 
mates. Present indications point to a crop from sixteen 
to twenty millions short of a fair average, and even 
more compared with the abnormally large crop of 
last year. 

Corn shows a slight increase in area as compared 


with last year, and while condition is not generally 
good at this date, there is yet time for the making of 
a good crop, with favorable weather conditions. Re- 
cent rains in many localities have been of great ben- 
efit to the corn crop, and farmers have been able to 
cultivate to advantage. In some localities the last 
cultivation has been given. 

Potatoes have an increased area as compared with 
last year, but prospects are low. The most favorable 
weather must occur to make more than 75 per cent. 
of an average crop. 

Timothy hay was very short over the entire state; 
in many localities almost an entire failure. 

Corn and clover have been damaged considerably by 
white grubworms. 

Altogether the crop prospects for 1895 are far below 
even a fair average. 
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THE SAME OLD GAME, 


A La Salle street bucket shop has been writing its 
customers who have been sent drafts for their profits, 
not to present them for thirty days, as they have 
made heavy losses and are hard up. Some of these 
letters are coming back to the commission houses here 
and the chances are that they will either be forced to 
meet the drafts or be closed up. The house has a very 
unsavory reputation, and its manager has never been 
known to pay anything that he could get out of. They 
have been frequently roasted in the papers, but the 
pone suckers do not appear to catch on.—ZJnter 

cean. 


INCREASED USE OF RYE, 


A large portion of the recent immigration from 
Europe is composed of people who have all their lives 
been used to rye bread. Coming here they retain 
their original liking, and this is leading to more grow- 
ing of rye in place of wheat in some parts of the 
West. The rye crop is much less exhaustive of fer- 
tility than is wheat, and to the extent that it can be 
substituted for wheat as food this country will be the 
gainer, at least in saving fertility.’ Rye is fully as 
nutritious as wheat, and its flour has a sweet taste be- 
cause it has more gluten than has wheat flour. Com- 
bined with Indian meal, which makes the loaf lighter 
and more porous, rye flour makes a bread that is at 
the same time palatable, nutritious and easily 
digested.—American Cultivator. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


Some of our grain men are incensed over the dis- 
covery of the fact that, although the rate on oats 
from certain points west to Montreal is 14 cents per 
100 pounds according to the schedule issued by the 
Grand Trunk, certain parties have been gettiug a spe- 
cial rate of 7 cents per 100 pounds from the same 
points for about a month past. Consequently, those 
who were apprised of this special rate had a big ad- 
vantage of 24+ cents per bushel over the general public. 
Some of our grain men here wondered how others 
could undersell them to the tune of 24 cents per 
bushel; but as soon as they found out by the merest 
accident that a special rate of 7 cents per 100 pounds, 
in the place of 14 cents per 100 pounds, had been 
given, and that they were working on a wrong basis, 
the mystery was explained. It was, however, a most 
unjust piece of business op the part of the company. 
—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


THE CARLOAD IS THE PROPER UNIT OF TRANSPORTATION, 


It is difficult to understand how a man thoroughly 
posted upon the principles underlying railway trans- 
portion can consistently defend the wholesale and re- 
tail principle of rates except so far as they apply to 
the various units of transportation. Of these units 
there are three; first, the hundredweight, barrel or 
ton; second, the carload; and, third, the trainload. 
It will be generally conceded that the man who ships 
fifty packages (so long as it does not constitute a car- 
load) is entitled to no better rate than fifty men, each 
of whom ships a single package; but somehow it is 
claimed that a man who ships fifty cars should have 
an advantage over fifty shippers of a single car each, 
notwithstanding that in the former case considerable 
extra labor is involved by the large number of ship- 
pers, while in the case of the carloads the labor is 
identical. That is to say, the transportation of fifty 
consignments of a single barrel of flour each creates 
more work in the way of billing, handling, etc., than 
do fifty barrels in one consignment; but it does not 
involve any more labor to forward fifty carloads of 
flour in separate consignments than it does to forward 
the same number of cars from a single shipper to a 
single destination. Railways are public carriers, not 
industrial promoters; a fact that appears to be as diffi- 
cult of perception as any in connection with the rail- 
way problem,—Raitlway Review, 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


The total value of breadstuffs imported during 
May, according to the last report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, was $336,840, against an amount valued 
at $90,807in May preceding; and during the eleven 
months ending with May, breadstuffs valued at $2,777, - 
478 were imported, against an amount valued at 
$2,009,644 imported during the corresponding months 
ending with May preceding. 

Barley aggregating 2,111,670 bushels, valued at $865, - 
273, was imported during the eleven months ending 
with May, against 779,069 bushels, valued at 
$353,105, imported during the corresponding months 
of the year preceding. Corn aggregating 12,889 bush- 
els, valued at $6,105, was imported during the eleven 
months ending with May, against 2,142 bushels, val- 
ued at $1,455, imported during the corresponding 
months preceding. 

Oats amounting to 307,790 bushels, valued at $80,- 
692, were imported during the eleven months ending 
with May, against 6,102 bushels, valued at $3,049, 
imported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. Rye amounting to 12,840 bushels, valued 
at $6,133, was imported during the eleven months 
ending with May, against 50 bushels imported dur- 
ing thecorresponding months of the year preceding. 

Wheat aggregating 
1,395,450 bushels, val- 
ued at $848,236, was 
imported during the 
eleven months ending 
with May, against 967,- 
841 bushels, valued at 
$643,260, imported dur- 
ing the corresponding 
months of the year pre- 
ceding. 

Of imported bread- 
stuffsan amount valued 
at $119,491 was ex- 
ported during May, 
agains¢ an amount val- 
ued at $11,680 in May 
preceding; and during 
the eleven months end- 
ing with May bread- 
stuffs valued at $224,304 
were exported, against 
an amount vaiued at 
$74,385 exported dur- 
ing the corresponding 
months of the year pre- - 
ceding. 

Imported barley ag- 
gregating 10,272 bush- 
els, valued at $5,505, 
was exported during 
the eleven months end- 
ing with May, against 
17,485 bushels, valued 
at $8,760, exported dur- 
ing the corresponding 
months ending with 
May preceding. Im- 
ported wheat aggregat- 
ing 318,189 bushels, val- 
ued at $206,129, was 
exported during the eleven months ending with May, 
against 70,376 bushels, valued at $43,999, exported 
during the corresponding months ending with May 
preceding. 


IMPROVED ROADS. 


The Engineering Record says: ‘‘The states of New 
Jersey and Massachusetts have performed the greatest 
possible service for the improved roads question, both 
by the systematic legislative treatment of the subject 
and by the actual construction of several hundred 
miles of roads of the best modern type. There is no 
argum2nt so forcible or conclusive as actual accom- 
-plishment in connection with any debated matter. It 
is only a short time since an expenditure of even 
$2,000 or $3,000 per mile on a country road would 
effectually have discouraged many communities 
which could well afford to spend much more to their 
material advantage, and it is but a few years ago that 
the contemplation of a cost of $5,000 or more per mile 
would have appalled most county and state authorities. 
Now, however, good roads constructed and in use in 
many states have changed all that by the demonstra- 
tion of accomplishment. It has been shown that ap- 
preciation in the value of real estate gained through 
the close proximity of good roads is an abundant re- 
turn on the cost of improved highways. Indeed, this 
conviction has found s) general acceptance in some 
states where substantial advantages from the con- 
struction of good roads have accrued that the right of 
counties to bond themselves for this species of public 
improvements has been extended to townships, as is 
the law in New Jersey, where a number of towns have 
already availed themselves of the powers granted by 
the enabling act. 

“The actual construction of good roads has not only 
made clear their intrinsic merits, but it has also dem- 
onstrated the inherent viciousness of the old system 
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of so-called ‘repairs’ of country roads. The last re- 
port of Edward Burroughs, state road commissioner 
of New Jersey, shows that nearly $800,000 was raised 
in that state in the year just closed and expended 
under the old system of road patching in accordance 
with the ignorant, though well-meaning and utterly 
wasteful, notions of the country roadmaster. Mr. 
Burroughs considers that that sum was essentially 
thrown away, and he is undoubtedly correct. Under 
good engineering management at least 200 miles of 
good roads for country purposes could have been con- 
structed for that sum of money, whereas in three or 
six months’ time there will be practically nothing to 
show for it.”’ 


A COAL HANDLING PLANT. 


The cut given herewith illustrates a plant for 
handling coal, recently installed by the Jeffrey Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, for the 
Kineon Coal Company of Cincinnati. The lump coal 
is dumped from the cars on tracks above the storage 
pockets. As this lump coal is delivered to wagons it 
is screened in the chutes; the nut and slack being 
taken out and binned under the pockets. From these 
bins it is loaded into tram cars of two tons’ capacity, 
operated on tracks beneath the pockets. These cars 
are emptied on both sides of the building into hop- 


SEED EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Seeds valued at $50,467 were exported during 
May. according tu the last report of the Bureau of 
Statistics, against sn amount valued at $55,367 
in May preceding; and during the eleven months end- 
ing with May, seeds valued at $2,837,439 were ex- 
ported, against an amount. valued at $7,930,321, ex- 
ported during the corresponding months ending with 
May preceding. 


Clover seed aggregating 235,399 pounds was ex- 
ported in May, against 137,315 pounds- in May 
preceding; and during the eleven months end- 


ing with May 22,903,432 pounds, valued at $2,124,- 
797, were exported; against 45,417,833 pounds, valued 
at $4,540,772, exported during the corresponding 
months ending with May preceding. Cottonseed 
aggregating 348,444 pounds was exported during 
May, against none exported in May preceding; and 
during the eleven months ending with May 10,087,101 
pounds, valued at $80,651, were exported, against 
5,332,516 pounds, valued at $41,033, exported during 
the corresponding months ending with May preced- 
ing. 

There were 35 bushels of flaxseed exported during 
May against 1 bushel in May preceding; and during the 
eleven months ending with May 1,352 bushels, valued 
at $1,454, were exported, against 2,047,834 bushels, 

valued at $2,426,280, 
exported during the 
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F COAL HANDLING PLANT OF THE KINEON COAL COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 0. 


pers. Connecting these hoppers with the elevator 
boots fourteen feet below the surface of the ground, 
are screw conveyors of heavy build and capacity to 
feed the elevators. 

The elevators are of the continuous bucket type, 
with massive wrought steel buckets securely bolted to 
a wrought steel chain of a new and improved type 
recently put on the market by the Jeffrey Company. 
These elevators spout coal either to pockets, from 
which it is delivered to wagons for distribution, or di- 
rect to cars on the overhead tracks. 

The power to drive the machinery is transmitted by 
manilla rope, the engine and boiler being at the ex- 
treme south end of the building. Friction clutches 
conveniently placed give the operator perfect control 
of the driving machinery. In every detail the plant 
is built with a view to giving great strength, durabil- 
ity and capacity, either elevator handling two tons of 
slack coal in forty-five seconds at a nominal speed, 
which capacity can be increased as necessity de- 
mauds. 

This combined system of tram cars and elevators, 
with its possibilities of increasing the capacity at 
will, supersedes a system of drag chain conveyors 
that on trial proved totally inadequate to perform the 
somewhat severe duty imposed on it. Any buyer 
of this class of machinery will, on careful examina- 
tion of this plant, agree that the Jeffrey Company is 
fully competent to install outfits capable of doing the 
heaviest work. 


Days of grace were abolished in Illinois July 1 bya 
law passed by the late legislature; and the rights of 
the lawful holders of promissory notes payable in 
money and the liability of all parties to or upon said 
notes shall be the same as that of like partiesininland 
bills of exchange according to the custom of mer- 
chants, This last makes the indorser’s liability equal 
with that of the principal. 
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corresponding months 
ending with May pre- 
ceding. 

Timothy seed 
amounting to 186,740 
pounds was exported in 
May, against 788,892 
pounds in May preced- 
ing; and during the 
eleven months ending 
with May 4,989,237 
pounds, valued at $277,- 
160, were exported, 
against 10,084,397 
pounds, valued at $444, - 
110, exported during 
the corresponding 
months ending with 
May preceding. 

Other seeds aggregat- 
ing an amount valued 
at $16,170 were exported 
during May, against 
an amount valued, at 
$9,583 in May preced- 
ing; and during the 
eleven months ending 
with May other seeds 
valued at $353,377 were 
exported, against an 
amount valued at $478, - 
126 exported during the 


corresponding months 
ending with May pre- 
ceding. 


Flaxseed aggregating 
301,774 bushels, valued 
at $296,444, was im- 
ported during May, 
against 136,887 bushels, valued at $188,177, in May 
preceding; and during the eleven months ending with 
May 3,712,241 bushels, valued at $4,145,569, was im- 
ported, against 417,630 bushels, valued at $536,898, 
imported during the corresponding months ending 
with May preceding. 

Other seeds valued at $68,502 were imported in 
May, against an amount valued at $77,384, imported in 
May preceding; and during the eleven months ending 
with May other seeds valued at $1,939,914 were im- 
ported, against an amount valued at $1,630,662 im- 
ported during the corresponding months ending with 
May preceding. 


COMMISSON. 


There is scarcely a word in the English language 
that is more often used in the commercial world than 
the word ‘‘commission.’’ We find it in the bill of ex- 
change that passes through our banks, in our insur- 
ance transactions and shipping, in fact, in nearly 
every line of business that can be mentioned. 
Whether by direct sale or through a broker, tbe item 
of commission is to be found either in what is paid 
direct to the latter for his services or in the expenses 
entering into the direct transaction. The broker or 
middleman who works for this commission seems to 
be a permanent link in the chain of commerce, and as 
indispensable to its good management as a rudder to a 
ship. 


A writer in the Agricultural Gazette of London 
bitterly assails the practice of selling wheat on margin, 
and holds that the price of wheat has been to the pro- 
ducers’ interests unfavorably influenced by the bulls 
and bears. This notion, once on this side quite fervia, 
has lost something of its positiveness.—Mirror and 
Farmer, It always does when wheat goes to 90 cents. 
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Chicago Board of Trade memberships are held at 
$900. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce 
Exchange are held at $600. 


The Chicago Board of Trade recently donated a car 
of flour to destitute families of Cherokee Strip, Okla- 
homa. 


W. B. Banks has been elected president of the Su- 
perior Board of Trade to succeed C. J. Collom, who 
resigned recently. 


Members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the 
Board of Trade will go on an excursion to inspect the 
crops throughout Manitoba, July 25-27. 


The Chicago Board of Trade is after its members 
who trade after hours. For that offense two members 
were recently suspended for a short time as a warning 
of the Board’s wakefulness. 


The hay committee appointed by the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has adopted the rules of the National 
Hay Association for grading and inspection of hay and 
straw. The committee will oversee the change and 
adjust any differences that may arise. 


A reform movement has been inaugurated by the 
new officers of the New York Produce Exchange, and 
the practice of exacting commissions from porters and 
scrubwomen and receiving commissions for supplies 
furnished the Exchange, charged against some of the 
employes, is receiving attention. 


At a recent meeting of the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
the following committees were elected: Board of Grain 
Examiners, 8S. A. McGaw, chairman; J. A. Mitchell, 
S. Nairn, S. Spink and D. G. McBean. Boardof Flour 
and Meal Examiners, S. Nairn, chairman; R. Muir, 
S. Spink, F. W. Thompson, CO. H. Steele 


Grain men on the New York Produce Exchange 
allege that the recent government crop report figures 
leaked out about twenty-four hours before the report 
itself. Insiders are said to get figures ahead of time so 
close to the actual condition that they can work on a 
practically sure basis, while the rank and file of the 
traders have to wait for the report. 


Board of Trade men at Chicago who deal in puts 
and calls are proposing a joint agreement that, in 
cases of dispute over these trades, of which the au- 
thorities of the Board will take no cognizance, there 
be a private arbitration. Within a week one promi- 
nent concern became involved in two different contro- 
versies over privileges, repudiating and making the 
claim in each instance that it had not been properly 
notified. The losses accruing in both instances 
amounted to several hundred dollars. The recurrence 
of such difficulties is suggesting the necessity of more 
satisfactory adjudication. 


The directory of the Chicago Board of Trade has 
decided to notify millers throughout the West that 
there isbut one regularly appointed flour inspector, 
who is under bonds to the Board for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty and that all others are acting 
without authority. The Board thought this move 
advisable because recently a shipment of several car- 
loads of flour to the Chicago market by an out-of-town 
miller was passed upon by a Self-appointed ‘‘flour in- 
spector’’ and the product pronounced unsound. The 
miller appealed to Flour Inspector Rathborne, who 
examined the flour and found it sound in every par- 
ticular. 


At the annual election of officers for the Washington 
(D. C.) Grain Exchange the retiring president, Mr. 
Robert B. Tenney, gave a brief history of the Hx- 
change, showing the be eficial results of such an or- 
ganization. He predicted that soon Washington would 
have an exchange hall of which the city could feel 
proud. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Robert B. Tenney; vice-president, Walter 
Roberts; secretary and treasurer, E. W. Watkins; 
Board of Directors, W. E. Mannakee, Theo. I. Mayer, 
Willie 8S. Hoge; Board of Arbitration, B. E Hendrick- 
son, C. 8. Taylor, T. A. Long; Board of Appeals, I. W. 
Brown, D. G. Mohler, H. L. Wilkins. 


The annual meeting of the Richmond (Va.) Grain 
and Stock Exchange was held July 3. Thos. L. 
Moore is president of the Board of Directors, and Capt, 
B. A. Jacob was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 
The officers of the Exchange submitted their reports 
for the year ending June 30, which showed affairs to 
be in good condition. The secretary’s report showed 
the membership to be 73, a gain of one for the year, 
and four having died during the year. The business 
transacted during the year was reported as follows: 
Receipts, wheat, 1,581,944 bushels; corn, 721,276 bush- 
els; oats, 576,012 bushels; rye, 13,562 bushels. Total, 
2,892,794 bushels—an increase of 130,700 bushels over 
last year. Flour receipts, 147,802 barrels—a decrease 


of 74,091 barrels from last year. In addition the fol- 
lowing were offered on ’Change: Meal, 260 bushels; 
peas, 1,416 bushels; grass seed, 150 bushels, and 240 
tons of mill offal. Number of cars of grdin inspected 
during the year, 753—an increase of 247 cars over last 
year. 


S. W. Talmadge, one of the oldest brokers on the 
Milwaukee Board of Trade, surprised the wheat pit one 
day by a scathing denunciation of another member, 
W. W. Yerxa, whom he charged with having beaten 
him out of $1,500 by ordering him to buy 50,000 bush- 
els of wheat and failing to put upmargins. Mr. Yerxa, 
it is said, disappeared when wheat broke, but was pre- 
vailed upon to return. 


The Chicago Board of Trade directors made nine- 
teen houses regular July 1, with a capacity of 28,000,- 
000 bushels, or 6,000,000 bushels less than the regular 
capacity the preceding year. The houses on which 
the committee reported adversely were Pacific eleva- 
tor ‘“‘B,” the Nebraska City Packing Company’s two 
houses, the Alton houses of George A. Seaverns and 
the Chicago Railway and Terminal Elevator Com- 
pany’s houses, the Galena, Air Line, Fulton and St. 
Paul. The reasons assigned for dropping them were 
that there was no necessity for so many elevators, 
that some of the houses were not up to date and others 
were used more for private than for public houses. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange last year de- 
cided to make Kansas hard winter wheat regular 
on its contracts, the rule to take effect June 1, 1895. 
There was an effort some years ago to declare the 
Kansas wheat regular in that market, but it was 
promptly defeated. Last year at times this quality 
of wheat got to a prémium over No. 2 Red. A few 
years ago it used to sell at about 5 cents discount; but 
in 1894, because of the scarcity of hard spring wheat 
and because so many millers had adjusted their 
mills for hard grain, there was a great demand for the 
Kansas. As the state has a very small crop this year 
it may be that the No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat will keep 
well up again to the No, 2 Red, 


The regular annual meeting of the Pittsburg Grain 
and Flour Exchange was held June ll. The meeting 
elected managers for the ensuing year as follows: 
J. W. Smith, H. L. Houck, Robert Thorne, H. G. 
Morgan, J. F. Ellwood, J. J. McCaffrey, John A. 
Moore, G. W. C. Johnson, John A. McCracken, John 
Hood, S. B. Floyd, S. R. Patterson and W. Henry. 
The retiring president, John Hood, read his official 
report giving a retrospective view of the situation and 
a forecast of the future. The report of the treasurer, 
S. R. Patterson, showed a handsome balance in the 
treasury. The report of Superintendent O. C. Alex- 
ander showed the following carload receipts in Pitts- 
burg from: June 1, 1894, to June 1, 1895: Flour, 3,294; 
wheat, 2,262; corn, 2,457; oats, 3,775; rye, 1,004; feed, 
1,215; hay, 7,949; straw, 450; barley and malt, 800; 
total, 22,506 The total for 1894 was 22,446 Superin- 
tendent Alexander made the surprising statement that 
the sales on Change did not exceed more than 4 per 
cent. of the receipts. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Pittsburg Grain 
and Flour Exchange President Hood said in his re- 
port: ‘'The question of speculating or gambling in 
grain has been frequently discussed in the commercial 
and legislative bodies, with the view of regulating or 
preventing the gross abuse and the widespread evils 
that have resulted therefrom. Our legislators do not 
appear to comprehend the difference between those 
persons who make contracts for delivering merchan- 
dise within thirty days after sale and professional 
gamblers, who never intend to fulfill contracts. The 
practice of selling grain for May delivery in every 
month of the year, when it is known that there is no 
more grain needed in May than in any summer 
month, demonstrates the gambling features of most of 
the sales made in commercial exchanges and bucket 
shops for future delivery. Our Exchange has not 
dealt much in making sales for May delivery or for 
any long period, and although those made were bona 
fide sales, yet I think most of you will agree with me 
that it would be better for those who have participated 
in the deals, as well as others, if there was not a sale 
made on this floor to extend beyond thirty days from 
date of sale.”’ 


Charles Lieberman, of the seed commission firm of 
Rosenberg & Lieberman, Milwaukee, was recently 
suspended from membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for alleged irregularity in Chamber of Com- 
merce deals. Last fall William Neustetel, a member 
of one of the principal grain firms in London and 
Liverpool, bought by cable of Rosenberg & Lieberman 
a carload of seed, to be shipped to London. The sale 
was closed, but on the following day Neustetel cabled 
again to the Milwaukee firm ordering that the ship- 
ment be divided up and sent io several points in Eu- 
rope, directions being given. In the meantime the 
price of white clover seed had advanced materially 
and the Milwaukee firm, it is aileged, at once cabled 
the London dealer that the shipping directions could 
not be complied with, that the deal was thereby abro- 
gated and other disposition had been made of the car- 
load of seed. Neustetel, in order to prosecute. his case 
against the Milwaukee firm, af once made application 
for membership in the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce and was duly elected, although not being there 
at any time, Then he took the matter before the 


Board of Arbitration and won his case against the 
firm with whom the deal was made. Mr. Lieberman 
refused to comply with the order of the Board of Arbi- 
tration and was therefore suspended until he did so. ~ 


[)BPTUARY 


A. M. Knight, grain dealer of Pontiac, Mich., died 
recently, 


E. F. Handy, hay dealer at Wareham, Mass., died 
recently. 


M. Hockwald, dealer in grain and groceries at Cal- 
vert, Texas, is dead. 


Henry W. Tomlinson, a member of the Baltimore 
Corn and Flour Exchange, died suddenly of heart 
trouble June 23, 


T. J. Patterson died recently at Moorefield, Ont. 
He was a member of the firm of Patterson & Colqu- 
houn, grain dealers. 


F. M. Townsend, dealer in barley and malt, of New 
York City, recently died at his home in that city. He 
was a well-known member of the Produce Exchange. 


John Weir, member of New York Produce Exchange, 
and a shrewd and successful grain merchant, died at 
his home in Plainfield, N. J., June 29, at the age of 39 
years, 


Edwin O, Seymour, one of the older members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and for several years past 
connected with the firm of Irwin, Green & Co. of Chi- 
cago, died July 7. . 


John N. Hubbard, a prominent Chicago broomcorn 
merchant, died at Evanston, Ill., June 80, at the age 
of 47 years. Mr. Hubbard was born May 3, 1848, at 
Brimfield, Mass., a town founded by his ancestors in 
1718. He grew up a farmer’s boy, attending the dis- 
trict school and graduating from the Brimfield Acad- 
emy. He thenentered Philipps Academy at Andover, 
from which he also graduated with honor.. He came 
to Chicago as bookkeeper for his cousin, W. L. Hub- 
bard, broomcorn merchant. From 1878 till his death 
he continued in this business. He was a prominent 
member of the Chicago Broomcorn Association. 


Abner L. Backus, the well-known head of the firm 
of Abner L Backus & Co., died at Toledo, Ohio, June 
14. Mr. Backus was born at Columbus, Ohio, in June, 
1818, and had arrived at the ripe age of 77 years. His 
family were descended from the Marietta settlers of 
the state. He went to Toledo in 1863, and in partner- 
ship with Samuel M. Young built the Miami Elevator, 
and embarked with that gentleman in the grain com- 
mission and storage business. Later the firm of A. L. 
Backus & Sons was formed, and the Union Elevator 
was built by them. Mr. Backus was a public-spirited 
citizen and a prominent and active member of the 
Produce Exchange, the members of which passed 
resolutions of condolence and regret at his death. 


OUK CAKD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


H. B. Sparks, Alton, Ul. 

A. G. Olds, Monterey, Mexico. : 

Dr. Joseph Creutner, Budapest, Hungary. 

H. Kurtz of H. Kurtz & Son, Mansfield, III. 

S. E. Kurtz of H. Kurtz & Son, Mansfield, Ill. 

Louis Markoczy, engineer, Budapest, Hungary. 

W. P. Murphy of Packham & Murphy, Frankfort, 
Sap: : 

H. Hamper, representing the S. Howes Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


IF IT ISN’? ONE THING, IT’S TWO THINGS. 
—Zahm’s Circular, 
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The shipments of grain from Buffalo via the Erie 
Canal during June were the smallest since 1886, 


One day in the last week in June about 30,000 bush- 
els of grain were engaged in New York for Hamburg 
for the lump sum of 25 shillings. 


The total registered tonnage passing through St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal during June was 2,637,636 tons, 
against 2,119,731 tons in June, 1894. 


Work is soon to begin on the construction of a canal 
connecting Puget Sound and Lake Washington, near 
Seattle. It will be three miles long and will cost about 
$6,000,000, 


The Congressional friends of the Nicaragua Canal 
expect the government.commission, which will return 
to the United States this month, will report favorably 
on the project of completing the waterway. 


The Canadian government will soon appoint three 
commissioners to codperate with the American Com- 
mission in an investigation of the deep waterways 
project from the great lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 


On June 11 109 vessels passed through the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal in 24 hours, 107 having been the highest 
previous record for the same time. The daily aver- 
age of vessels passing the locks during June was 
about 95. 


The Executive Board of the International Deep 
Waterways Association met in Chicago, June 25, to 
perfect arrangements and prepare a programme for 
the next international convention, to be held at To- 
ronto next September. 


The Red River has risen recently on account of 
rains, and navigation is made much easier. A steamer 
recently transported 7,000 bushels of wheat from 80 
miles above Grand Rapids, N. D., for the Minnesota 
and Northern Elevator Company. 


After a desuetude of eleven months and seven days 
a charter for the loading of a full cargo of grain at 
Baltimore, Md., has been consummated. But it was 
at the unremunerative rate of 38 cents per quarter 
for Copenhagen and Aarhuus, in the Danish Sound. 


Canada’s new canal around the rapids of the St. 
Mary’s River is 3,500 feet long, 152 feet wide at the 
top, with a bottom width of 145 feet, and will allow a 
passage of boats drawing 20 feet of water. Vessel- 
men expect that at the end of 10 yearsa depth of 23 
feet will be necessary. 


Germany has a total of 7,366 miles of canals Within 
the last 10 years 60 miles of canals have been constructed 
at a total estimated cost of $3,061,800, There are at 
present jn course of construction 230 miles of canals 
at a total estimated cost of $27,706.800, and there are 
300 miles of canals projected. 


Canal men expect to carry on an active campuign at 
the next election in New York, to obtain a. favorable 
vote on the question of bonding the state for $9,000,- 
000 to make needed improvements of the Erie Canal. 
Efforts will be made to get resolutions in the plat- 
forms of the two political parties next fall. 


The annual statement of the navigation and ship- 
ping of the United Kingdom during 1894 shows that 
388,847 vessels entered, having a tonnage of 94,387,371, 
and 354,891 vessels cleared, having a tonnage of 88,- 
497,509. This gives an aggregate tonnage of 182,000,- 
000 tons, and shows an advance of over 10,000,000 as 
compared with 1893. 


The Montreal Trade Bulletin states that a steamship 
agent informs it that unless business improved soon 
he would have to withdraw some of his steamers run- 
ning to and from Montreal, and that he never remem- 
bers the grain shipping trade being as dull and lifeless 
as it is at present. Compared with former seasons, he 
says he is doing almost nothing. 


Up to the end of the first week in June 100 grain 
cargoes had left Portland, Ore., this season. In the 
same time 120 cargoes left the port of San Francisco, 
which in former years used to have 75 to 100 more 
vessels than Portland. Shipping men say that this 
growth of Portland’s shipping is due to the less ex- 
pense of loading in a freshwater port. 


A recent official compilation of freight rates on the 
lakes from 1887 to 1894, inclusive, shows that all 
freights, with the single exception of building stone, 
have decreased at a big ratio since the first named 
season. In all but three or four cases the decrease 
has been over 50 per cent,., and in one or two has been 
75 to 80 per cent. Wheat, for instance, dropped from 
7 cents in 1887 to 24 cents in 1894. 


The year 1895 will undoubtedly be remembered as a 
great year for canals. Germany’s Kiel Canal, which 
cost over $38,000,000; the Harlem Canal, which cost 
$2,500,000; the Canadian Sault, which cost $4,000,000, 
have been opened. This does not complete the list, 
as the fate of the Nicaragua and Panama Canals is 
yet to be settled, and the deep waterway connecting 


the great lakes with the Atlantic Ocean is receiving 
attention. Perhaps the most fortunate of all, at least 
in this country, will be the record of the number of 
schemes which exploded in their incipiency. And is 
it not remarkable that for at least three months not 
one new Canal has been proposed? 


The Harlem Ship Canal, which connects the Hud- 
son River with Long Island Sound, was formally 
opened June 17. The waterway is not for large ves- 
sels, and is chiefly intended to afford a passageway for 
the canal boats and lighter traffic, The canal was 
first projected in 1874, but nothing was done till April, 
1893, when dredging commenced. It is6 miles long, 
9 feet deep, 50 feet wide, and cost $2,500,000, , 


The latest engineering and ship-canal idea is to dis- 
pense with the twenty-four locks in the Welland Ca- 
nal leading from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and to 
make the whole drop of 326 feet between these two 
lakes in two pneumatic balance locks, built of steel, 
operated by compressed air, and large enough to ad- 
mit vessels of ocean draught. The greatest now in 
existence is on the Manchester ship canal, 45 feet high. 


W. G. Thompson, the superintendent engineer of the 
new Canadian Sault Canal, has reported that the water- 
way is utterly useless for the purpose for which it was 
built, that a great deal of the cribwork and walls 
was defective, and that to derive full benefit from 
the canal the channel would have to be deepened be- 
tween Lakes Superior and Huron and the harbors of 
Port Arthur and Owen Sound. The completion of 
this work would cost $1,600,000. 


It is reported at Buffalo that grain shortages have 
been numerous from Chicago of late. The Robert 
Mills was short 206 bushels and the City of Rome 443 
bushels of oats. They unloaded at the Coatesworth 
Elevator. Other vessels at the same elevator have 
also been short. Besides this, canalmen claim that on 
arriving at New York they are finding their loads 
which were loaded at the Coatesworth Elevator also 
short. Among boats which have suffered lately at 
this elevator are the Livingstone and Lockwood. 


A convention in Minneapolis June 25, which was 
called for the purpose of taking steps toward having 
the Mississippi River made navigable above Minneap- 
olis, adopted resolutions asking Congress to take such 
action as will lead to an immediate survey and a report 
as to the practicability, cost and utility of opening 
and maintaining a channel for steamboats. It is said 
that the river offers no serious engineering difficulties 
in the way of improvement except the dozen or so of 
falls and rapids between Minneapolis and St. Cloud. 


As the date for the opening of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal draws nearer, speculation as to the results on 
lake levels is increasing among shipping men at lake 
ports. One of thelatest moves to investigate is the 
decision of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation 
Company, which controls the St. Lawrence River 
steamer service, to memorialize the Canadian govern- 
ment to urge the appointment of an international com- 
missioner to consider whether the water in the lakes 
and the St. Lawrence will not be lowered and naviga- 
tion rendered dangerous. 


Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation, has estimated that a lowering of the lake 
levels by three inches would diminish the carrying 
capacity of the lake fleet 1,142,370 tons and reduce its 
earnings $571,185; that a lowering of six inches would 
cut the capacity 2,284,740 tons and diminish earnings 
$1,142,370, and a lowering of nine inches would affect 
the capacity to the extent of 3,427,110 tons and wipe 
out $1,713,555 in earnings. The earnings of lake ves- 
sels are estimated at 50 cents per ton of cargo carried, 
over and above cost of loading and unloading. 


Regarding the necessity of improving the New 
York canals, the Washington Post says: It will bea 
long time—probably ten years—before the proposed 
work will be completed. Meanwhile ‘“‘the dwindling 
commerce of the port of New York’’ will continue to 
dwindle. And when the canals are deepened they 
will not enable New York to compete successfully 
with Newport News, Va. This new rival is more to 
be feared than Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore, be- 
cause of her superior natural advantages. The prod- 
uce of the Northwest. will continue to find its way in 
increasing quantities to the new city on Hampton 
Roads because of the shortness of the route and un- 
surpassed facilities for handling freights. The best 
harbor on the Atlantic Coast is another and great ad- 
vantage which Newport News possesses, and which 
will be a great factor in her inevitably great future. 


It is computed that to bring 25 bushels of wheat 
into any near-by city over ten miles of ordinary good 
dirt road costs as muchas it does to take those same 
25 bushels 4,000 miles to Liverpool. What, then, must 
be the cost of transportation which would be saved by 
good highways in any state? 


It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and it 
is characteristically American to utilize the power 
stored up in a cyclone, as farmers are said to be doing 
in Western cyclone regions. They get 100-horse 
power out of a 15-mile wind by means of a large wheel 
similar to a paddle wheel, and some say they are going 
to make farming profitable throughout the whole arid 
regions. 
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Issued on May 28, 1895. 


Bauina PreEss.—Charles 
Mich. No. 540,183. 
13, 1894. 


Gas OR GASOLINE ENGINE —Gilson W. Roth, Rich- 


D. Neeb, Ann 
Serial No. 520,125. 


Arbor, 
Filed Aug. 


ards, Ind. No. 539,923. Serial No. 513,373. Filed 
June 4, 1894. 

GRAIN ELEVATOR AND WesIGHER.—Bjorn E. 
Haughen, Hillsboro, N. D. No. 540,052. Serial 


No. 529,128. Filed Nov, 17, 1894. 


Matt TuRNING AND Stirring Macuine.—John F. 
Dornfeld, Chicago, Ill. No. 589,860. Serial No. 522,- 
060, Filed Sept. 4, 1894, 


Issued on Jane 4, 1895. 


Bauine Press.—Daniel K. West, London, England. 
No, 540,472. Serial No. 457,658. Filed Jan. 7, 1893. 
Patented in England Oct. 27, 1891. No. 18,476. 


Gas ENGInE.—Alexander R. Holmes, New York, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to Harry E. Wood, same 
place. No. 540,490. Serial No. 541,557. Filed March 
13, 1895. 

Issued on June 11, 1895. 

BaLine Press.—Magnus P. Elgen, St. Paul, Minn., 
assignor of sixty-one one-hundredths to August John- 
son and Elias Cronstedt, same place. No, 540,652. 
Serial No. 525,333. Filed Oct. 9, 1894. 


Bauine Press.—Marvin Mead, Monte Vista, Colo. 
No. 541,050. Serial No. 536,402, Filed Jan. 28, 1895. 


GRAIN Door FoR Cars.—Edwin A. Burrage, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. No. 540,851. Serial No. 523,550. Filed 
Sept. 20, 1894. 


Gas Enainn.—Charles M. Rhodes, Wayne, Pa. No. 
540,923. Serial No. 529,724. Filed Nov. 23, 1894. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Hrastus E. Mendenhall, Thom- 
asville, N. C., assignor of one-fourth to Julian E. Sum- 
ner, same place. No. 541,051. Serial No. 522,164. 
Filed Sept. 5, 1894. 


Pea Hutier.—Albert W. Armstrong, Columbus, 
Neb. No. 540,774. Serial No. 539,390. Filed Feb. 
23, 1895. 


Vapor ENGINE.—Frank W. Ofeldt, Jersey City, 
N. J., assignor to the Marine Vapor Engine Company, 
same place. No. 540,757. Serial No. 453,821. Filed 
Jan. 18, 1893, 


Issued on Jane 18, 1895. 


Bauine Press.—Winfield S. Livengood and Arthur J, 
Mason, Kansas City, Mo., assignors to the Devoe- 
Livengood Manufacturing Company, same place. No. 
541,370. Serial No. 482,183. Filed Aug, 2, 1893. 


BEAN SCOURER AND CLEANER.—John Skinner, Flint, 
assignor of one-half to Henry Putnam, Goodrich, 
Mich. No. 541,!85. Serial No. 521,896, Filed Sept. 
1, 1894, 


CorrEE HuLLER.—Joseph Reimers, Buffalo, N. Y., 
assignor to Fred C. M. Lantz, same place. No. 541,250. 
Serial No. 545,138. Filed April 10, 1895. 


ConvrEyor.—John McIntyre, Jersey City, N. J., and 
Henry A. Kessel, Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 541,112. Serial 
No. 494,642. Filed Dec. 26, 1893. 


GRAIN ScouRER.— William W. Huntley, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Hunt- 
ley Manufacturing Company, same place. No. 541,235. 
Serial No. 450,320. Filed Oct. 29, 1892. 

Issued on June 25, 1895. 


Gas Ena@tnk.—Frank S. Mead, Montreal, Canada. 
No. 541,773. Serial No. 497,147. Filed Jan. 17, 1894. 


CENTRIFUGAL GRAIN AND STRAW SEPARATOR.— 
Lynne W. Macomber, Battle Creek, Mich., assignor to 
the Advance Thresher Company, same place. No. 
541,769. Serial No. 543,891. Filed March 30, 1895. 


D. E. Murphy and Thomas Mitchell have been 
bound over to the grand jury at La Moure, N. D., 
charged with stealing 4,800 bushels of wheat from the 
Monarch Elevator Company. 


A principal who seeks to avail himself of a contract 
made by another for him, whether by an appointed or 
self-constituted agent, is bound by the representations 
made and methods employed by the agent to effect the 
contract. 


Two cars of new rye were received at Chicago July 8. 
Both graded No. 3. In one case the berry was of good 
size, in the other it was small. In each case the grain, 
as is customary with the first rye, was a little soft. 
The first new rye last year was received July 14, 
graded No, 3, and sold at 43 cents. 
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ratest “Decisions. 


Requests for Cars. 


The law implies an agreement to furnish necessary 
cars on a particular day, the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky holds (Newport, Etc. Co. vs. Mercer, Ky., Jan , 
95, 29S. W. 301) when a shipper has made a request 
therefor, in due time, of a station agent, who, for that 
purpose, will be considered as having the authority of 
a general agent, though a railway company is not 
generally held to more than reasonable diligence and 
care. in furnishing cars for transportation of freight. 
— Business Law, 


Possession Passes With the Bill of Lading. 


The Kansas City Court of Appeals handed down an 
opinion recently in the case of A. Dymock against the 
Midland National Bank, which grew out of the failure 
of the Currier Commission Company and its transac- 
tions with the bank. The commission company used 
to borrow money on bills of lading and cars of grain 
bought in Kansas. The Jackson County Circuit Court 
held that the surrender of a bill of lading was surren- 
der of possession of the car. The appellate court af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court. 


Tariff and Not Bill of Lading Governs. 


The bill of lading is ignored and the published tar- 
iff rate made binding by the interstate commerce act, 
as the Supreme Court of the United States views it. 
Not only so, but it holds (Gulf, ete. Co. vs. Hefley, U.S., 
April, ‘95, 15 8. C. 802) invalid, so far as interstate 
shipments are concerned, a State statute, such as one 
of Texas. imposing a penalty for a failure to deliver 
goods on tender of the rate named ina bill of lading. 
It does not make any difference that the bill of lading 
names the correct tariff rate, the penalty of the state 
law cannot be enforced. 


Lien of Factors for Advances. 


No express agreement is necessary to give a factor 
or commission merchant a lien upon the goods in his 
hands for advances and expenditures made by him in 
the business of his agency, or connected with the 
goods consigned to him. The lien arises from an 
agreement which the law implies. So the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, which further holds (Haebler vs. 
Luttgen, 68 N. W Rep. 720) that although the con- 
tract between the factor and his principal is in writ- 
ing, and contains no express agreement to that effect, 
he is, nevertheless, entitled to a lien, rrovided the 
written contract contains no special agreement incon- 
sistent with the existence of such lien. 


Lien of Carrier in Cases of Several Consignments. 


Where the same vender, under a single contract of 
sale, ships by rail several consignments of goods to the 
same purchaser, each shipment embracing several car- 
loads, the Supreme Court of Georgia holds (Pennsylva- 
nia S. Co. vs. Georgia R. & B. Co., 21S. E. Rep. 577), 
the carrier has the same right to retain out of any one 
or more of the consignments enough of the goods in 
value to pay the charges for freight and storage upon 
all, without respect to the particular consignments 
out of which the goods are retained. And this right 
of the carrier has the same relation to the right of 
stoppage in transitu by the vender which it has to the 
right of the consignee to claim delivery of the re- 
tained goods. 


Assignability of Agreements Not to Engage in 
Business. 


The courts will enforce a reasonable agreement by 
the seller of a business not to engage therein again at 
that place for a certain length of time. Such an 
agreement is a valuable right in connection with the 
business it is designed to protect, and, going with the 
business, the Court of Appeals of New York holds 
(Francisco vs. Smith, 38 N. EB. 980) it may be assigned, 
and the assignee may enforce it just as the assignor 
could have enforced it if he had _ retained 
the business. The agreement can have no inde- 
pendent existence or vitality aside from the business. 
But the purchaser will not lose the benefit of the 
agreement by omitting for any definite time during 
the specified period to carry on the business. The 
agreement will stand for his protection whenever dur- 
ing that time he resumes or enters upon the business. 


Warehousemen—Contract—Stipulation. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals held, in the recent 
case of Emerson et al. vs. Walker et al., that where 
the appellees, as tobacco warehousemen, advanced 
money to appellant with which to purchase and ship 
tobacco to them for sale, under an agreement by which 
appellees were to reimburse themselves out of the pro- 
ceeds of sale, in an action involving a settlement of 
their accounts, the court below erred in ignoring a 
claim for damages asserted by appellants on account 
of the violation by appellees of a stipulation in the 
contract by which appellees agreed not to sell any to- 
bacco without special instruction from appellants as 


to the time of sale, the allegations of an amended pe- 
tition by which this claim was asserted in apt and 
appropriate terms not being controverted, and the al- 
legations of value which must be proved, though not 
controverted, being sustained by the evidence. 


Delivery of Grain. 


Van Valkenburg & Son vs. Gregg. Error from Lan- 
caster county. Reversed and remanded. Opinion by 
Commissioner Irvine. 

A vender of goods cannot recover damages on ac- 
count of the refusal of the vendee to accept unless he 
tenders delivery of the goods in accordance with the 
contract, “ 

Where a written contract specifies a place of Celiv 
ery delive-y must be tendered at that place, and am- 
biguities in such written contract are to be solved in 
the same manner as ambiguities in other writings. 

The shipment by a vender at A of goods consigned 
to himself at B, the vender making a draft for the 
price and attaching the bill of lading thereto is a ten- 
der of delivery at the point to which the goods are 
shipped and not at the place of shipment. 

A contract for the sale of goods was substantially as 
follows: ‘‘Bought of M. G. five (5) cars new shelled 
corn, track Ohiowa or Tobias, at forty-five (45) cents 
per bushel, his weights, billing of same to be given by 
Dec. 10, 1890. 

Signed: “Vv, & Son.”’ 


Held, that this was a contract for delivery at 
Ohiowa or Tobias. The vender to ship from either of 
those points to the vendee at a point designated by 
him, and that compliance with such contract was not 
proved by showing a shipment from one of those 
points designated by vendee, the goods being con- 
signed to the vender. 

The fact that the vendee had received a portion of 
the goods consigned to the vender at the point desig- 
nated was a waiver only of the terms of delivery as 
to the goods so received, and did not waive delivery of 
the remaining goods according to the contract.— 
Journal, Lincoln, Neb. 


WANT THE ELEVATOR COMBINE 
BROUGHT TO TIME. 


The canal boatmen held a meeting in Buffalo, July 
5. The meeting was called for the purpose of urging 
the enforcement of the state law, which fixes elevator 
charges at 3 of acentin and out. It is claimed that 
% of a cent is now being charged under the guise of 
‘“‘storage.’’ The charges now made against canal 
cargoes by elevators are ‘“‘elevating and storage { of a 
cent.’’ Itis claimed that the storage proviso in the 
charges is but a trick to raise the transfer rate, as 
storage is charged on grain that is in the elevators but 
a few hours or even a few minutes, when the cargoes 
go through a practically evict transfer. . 

The resolutions which were adopted are as follows: 

Resolved, The we, canal forwarders and Erie Canal 
boatmen, partners of the state in the transportation 
business, implore Gov. Morton and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to compel the Buffalo railroad grain elevator com- 
bine to comply with the state’s grain elevator law, as 
the sums illegally collected by the said elevator com- 
bine for elevating canal grain amount to $64 on a pair 
of canal boats loaded with wheat, $70 on corn and $12 
on oats. 

Resolved, That it is this robbery on canal commerce 
that has forced nearly all the boatmen to tie up all 
their boats, while the railroads carry out of Buffalo 
daily from 400,000 to 800,000 bushels of grain; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly appeal to the press and 
to all the friends of the Erie Canal to aid the move- 
ment to compel said elevator combine tu elevate canal 
grain at the rate fixed by the statute. 

Resolved,.That the Secretary be instructed to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to Gov. Morton, also 
to the Attorney-General. 


A farmer near Easton, Md., has oats 56 inches in 
height. 


Although this has not been a drouth year many 
acres of grain have been burned, the fire starting from 
the usual causes—carelessness, locomotive sparks and 
thrashers. In one fire in California 9,000 acres of hay 
and grain were destroyed. 


The chinch bug is going. Chancellor Snow of the 
Kansas State University reports that the demand for 
his infected bugs is so great that he cannot supply 
enough. When the infected bugs are scattered in a 
field they kill their lusty brethren by the million. 
Lately Chancellor Snow has been sending out about 
1,000 boxes of the bugs a week. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Louisville, Ill., report 
the appearance in the timothy meadows of a new pest, 
which they say is threatening to do great damage. 
There first appears upon the head of the timothy stalk 
a dark brown comb about the size of a large pea. 
From this comb emerges a bug similar in shape to a 
Colorado potato bug, with long feelers and a large 
mouth, This bug cleans up everything green in its 
path. A few bugs have been sent to the State Ento- 
mologist for his inspection, 


THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


GRAIN REPORT OF SHANKS, PHILLIPS & Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
July 12.—The downward course of the grain markets for some 
weeks past has had a very depressing effect on trade, and the 
volume of business has been light. Buyers seem to have been 
expecting lower prices on all products and have been carry- 
light stocks, which have been ample, however, to supply all 
demands. WuerEatT.—There is practically none here. The lit- 
on hand is held by the mills to mix with new wheat, which 
is coming in very slowly on account of continued rains, 
which prevent thrashing. New No. 2 Wheat to-day 66 cents. 
Corn.—The continued decline has had a tendency to check re- 
ceipts, which, however, been ample for all requirements, The 
The local mills have been running short time and needing little. 
Shipping demand has amounted to nothing. No. 2 White 42, 
Mixed 40 cents. Oats.—In anticipation of offerings of new 
crop, have been weak and have ruled dull and lower. No. 2 
White 30 cents, No. 2 Mixed 2614@27 cents. Bran.—Dull and 
lower, selling down to $12.50. To-day firmer and in demand 
at $13.00. Hay.—Receipts have been light, though sufficient 
to supply the trade wants. The market is firm and with antic- 
ipated damage to new crop, old hay is likely to prove good 
property. Choice Timothy $14.00@14.50, No. 1 $13.25(@13.50, 
No. 2 $12.00, Clover Mixed about 50 cents per ton less. All 
new hay will likely be largely clover mixed. Arkansas Prairie 
very dull. Choice $5.75. Firour.—Dull. Patent $3.50, Straight 
$8.35 for old wheat. MBAL.—$1.95(@2.00 


‘CHICAGO ELEVATORS MADE 
“REGULAR.” 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade ata 
special meeting, June 27, dropped out of the list of 
‘regular’ grain elevators seven large houses with a 
capacity of 7,750,000 bushels of grain. Both the Seav- 
erns warehouses, on the Alton road, were dropped; 
Harper’s house, on the St. Paul, and five of the ware- 
houses belonging to the English syndicate. All the 
other establishments with a capacity of about 27,'750,- 
000 bushels were made regular, according to their ap- 
plication, and their bonds approved. 


The warehouses whose licenses were renewed by the 
Board of Trade officials were as follows: 


Capacity, 
Elevator. bushels 
Santa He Wieyator tA. oc .rainsjctacban er ana htaseeea 1,500,000 
ROCK Island A‘ WS oS. saesw «tte asisatdacdiecie eines 1,100,000 
South -ChichpoiC yes: csvset cc nveenmein a retee 1,500,000 
Rock Island -B.32=2,../7,.auwatent ss veel eee - 800,000 
Indiana and Wabash. <:. fick ceieeiic: ccsimivieere rats baat ale 3,000 ,000 
Chicagovand :8taLouisoh.2..0- as sscucinek cece 1,000,000 
Chicago and St. Louis annex.....,........2.6. «+. 1,000,000 
1 000 

1 
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LOCATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical meas- 
ures for the general upbuilding of its territory and_ 
the promotion of its commerce, hence manufacturers 
have an assurance that they will find themselves at 
home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany owns and operates 6,150 miles (9,900 kilometers) 
of railway, exclusive of second track, connecting 
track or sidings. The eight states traversed by the 
lines of the company, Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, possess, in addition to the advan- 
tages of raw material and proximity to markets, that 
which is the prime factor in the industrial success of 
a territory—a people who form one live and thriving 
community of business men, in whose midst it is safe 
and profitable to settle. Many towns on the line are 
prepared to treat very favorably with manufacturers 
who would locate in their vicinity. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests of 
soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, tan- 
bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its terri- 
tory in addition to the vast agricultural resources. 

A number of new factories have been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 
company—at towns on its lines. The central position 
of the states traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway makes it possible to command all 
the markets of the United States. The trend of man- 
ufacturing is westward. Nothing should be permit- 
ted to delay enterprising manufacturers from investi- 
gating. Confidential inquiries are treated as such. 
The information furnished a particular industry is 
reliable. Address : 

Luis JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y, 
425 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
18th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | 


MAN WANTED TO TAKE CHARGE OF ELE- 
VATOR. 


We want a man to take charge of country elevator. 
Must understand handiing and loading grain and tak- 
ing care of live stock; must know something about 
carpenter work and be strictly sober. Steady em- 
ployment to right man. Salary $40 per month. Ad- 
aress 

ALLERTON & HERRON, Allerton, Ill. 


SITUATION AS BUYER WANTED. 
Having had 20 years’ experience buying, selling and 
handling all kinds of grain, as well as managing a 
cleaning and mixing house, and being desirous of ad- 
vancing in the work, I make application for a position 
in a first-class house. I prefer a place where there 
are good church and school privileges. Can give 
good references. Correspondence solicited. Address 
W. L. Catuison, Hartland, Wis. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or 
money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps 
for circular and free sample to Martin Rupy, Regis- 
tered Pharmacist, Lancaster, Pa. No Posraus An- 
SWERED. For sale by all first-class druggists every- 
where. Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robert Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, Owen & 
Co., wholesale agents, Chicago, Ill. 


DAVIS’ GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but asingle addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 

E. D. Davis, 610 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


PARTNER WANTED TO START BRANCH 
FACTORY. 


Wanted—Firm building machinery to codperate 
and start a branch factory to manufacture gasoline 
engines. Iown large plant equipped with machine 
tools and fixtures and 50-horse power water power, all 
worth $20,000. A working capital of $12,500 secures 
one-half interest. Good per cent. on investment, 
Have business started with engines built and run- 
ning. Established firm preferred, or will accept an 
active or silent partner. Address 

H. BE. H., care AmMmpRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | 


CLIPPER AND DUST COLLECTOR. 


One No. 4 Eureka Oat Clipper and one Cyclone Dust 
Collector for sale. Both in good condition. Address 
J. D. Waite, Stillman Valley, IJ. 


ENGINE CHEAP. 
One second-hand 300-horse power engine for sale 
cheap. Address 
Smmpson & Ropinson Company, 71-72 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


2 Commerce 


GRAIN AND COAL BUSINESS. 
Grain and coal business 
Good grain point. Address 


M. T , care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 4 


in Central Ohio for sale. 


TUBULAR BOILER AND SLIDE VALVE EN- 
GINE. 


For Sale—One 40-horse power tubular boiler, com- 
plete; also one 40-horse power slide valve engine in 
good running order. Address 

KELLY Bros., Edgerton, Kan. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE. 


Grain elevator and warehouse for sale. Storage ca- 
pacity 16,000 bushels, 15-horse power engine. Well 
located for business and in excellent repair. Address 

C. Stock & Son, Mitchell, Iowa. 


OAT CLIPPER CHEAP. 


For sale cheap, one Excelsior Oat Clipper, Separator 
and Grader No. 8, manufactured by the E. H. Pease 
Manufacturing Company. Good as new; only used 30 
days; have not power to run it. Correspondence 
solicited. Address 

Harriey Bros., Remington, Ind, 


BRICK ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


For Sale—Brick elevator of 100,000 bushels at a bar- 
gain. Well located for local trade and shipping. 
Equipped with latest and best cleaning and clipping 
machinery, corn mill, etc. Also brick hay warehouse 
of 100 cars’ capacity. Clear title; immediate posses- 
sion. [or full particulars address 

FircHBurRG ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
street and Stewart avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Thirty-ninth 


ELEVATOR, LUMBER AND COAL YARD. 


Elevator, lumber and coal yard, also my home, for 
sale cheap. Gasoline engine power. Elevator capacity 
25,000 bushels. Good lumber and coal business. In 
good territory 70 miles south of Chicago on the 
Wabash Railroad. A money maker for right party. 
Will sell elevator and home separate if wanted. Ad- 
dress 

Lock Box 9, Emington, Il. 


ILLINOIS STEAM ELEVATOR. 


Steam power grain elevator in excellent condition 
for sale at a bargain. Situated on the I. C. R. R., in 
a splendid grain center. Capacity of elevator 20,000 
bushels; crib room outside for 40,000 bushels of grain. 
Good coal and feed trade in connection. Will sell for 
one-half cash, balance on time to suit purchaser. Ad- 
dress 

GRAIN DEALER, Lock Box 95, Macon, Macon Co,, III. 


WILL BE SOLD TO CLOSE ESTATE. 


The elevator at Henry, Ill,, formerly owned and 
operated by G. C. Griswold & Co., is for sale, to close 
the estate of G. C. Griswold, deceased. The elevator 
has a capacity of 150,000 bushels; the cribs can dump 
30,000 bushels of ear corn. Elevator and cribs in first- 
class condition. Also three steam canal boats and 
five canal barges. Address 

A. K. Knapp, Minooka, Il, 


KANSAS ELEVATOR AT A BARGAIN. 


The largest and most complete elevator in Northern 
Kansas for sale. Located at Clifton, Clay and Wash- 
ington counties, on the C., R. I. & P. and the U. P, 
Railways, in the best corn and oats district of the 
state—the Republican Valley. Elevator nearly new, 
built in 1888; capacity 75,000 bushels. With 35-horse 
power engine, corn sheller, cleaners, conveyors, eleva- 
tors, hopper scales; double driveway with a receiving 
and loading capacity of 20 to 25 cars each per day. In 
a first-class town, good schools and churches. Price 
reasonable. A bargain. Address 

Caywoop & Co., Clifton, Kan. 


IDAHO ELEVATOR. 

A 50,000-bushel elevator in the state of Idaho for 
sale. The only one between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Coast. Built in 1893; all in perfect condi- 
dition, fitted with all the most modern machinery. 
Best grain station in the West. No trade; all cash 
business. Must sell on account of ill health. A bar- 
gain to the right party. Address 

W.S. J., Lock Box 11, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


FOR SALE. 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., r. CHICACO. 


ROOFING, 


For Corrugated Iron and 
Best Steel Roofing 


For Elevators and other buildings, write to 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING OO., 
611 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO. 


Standing Seam Steel, Corrugated Iron, Metal Shingles, Felt Roofing, 
ELEVATOR AND MILL IRON SIDING A SPECIALTY. 


Kansas City [etal Roofing 
and Corrugating Co., 


416 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Rhodes, Dickelman & Co., 


FOREST, OHIO, 


Make a full line of Steel Roofing, Siding and Corrugated Iron of 
superior grade, Special prices made to elevator men, All 
such should write for prices before buying. 


STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING. 


SCOTT & CO.,, 


75 East Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Established 1872, 


FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS.—We pay the freight, 


Gedge Bros. Iron Roofing Co., 


Successors to Porter Iron Roofing Company, 


Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Roofing and Corrugated Iron. 
Elevator Siding and Roofing a Specialty. 


Box 690, ANDERSON, IND. 


Porter Iron Roofing and Corrugating Go., 


Race and Front Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Iron and Steel Roofing and Siding, Galyan- 
T ized Steel Roofing, 
Eaves Troughs, 
Conductor Pipe, 
etc., etc. 


The pioneers of the metal roofing business in the U.S, When writ- 
ing for our prices and illustrated catalogue mention this paper. 


DURABLE—EASILY APPPLIED. 


This roofing is manufactured from 
natural Trinidad asphalt materials, and 
will not dry up and become brittle un- 
der exposure to the weather as coaltar 
roofings do, [2 Send for free sample 
of roof 12 years old, with circular and 
price list, to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG, CO., 


56 Fulton St., New York, U.S. A. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE. 
A well-located income-paying Chicago Elevator, 
Capacity 300,000 bu. Price $60,000.00. Will consider 
Chicago clear vacant, improved not mortgaged for 
over 25 per cent of value, or clear farm lands in 
Illinois, Indiana or Iowa. 
J. H. MeFARLAND, 


407 No. 153 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO. 


SEND CRDERS FOr 


HARD 

SOP. | Best Grades. 
Bree | Best Prices. — 
SMITH cokKE / Best Deliveries 


To MILES & COMPANY, 


MINE AGENTS AND SHIPPERS, PEORIA, ILL. 


LA FLORIDA. 


Is the best 5-cent cigar on Earth. If 
your dealer doés not keep it, send us 
five dollars, and we will deliver you 100. 


THE FLORIDA CIGAR CO., Tampa, Fla. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 
D. G. Stewart, 


CRAIN AND COMMISSION, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
OFFICE, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Robert [i‘Knight & Sons, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FEED AND HAY, 


2106 and 2108 Market Street, ~ PHILADELPHIA, 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


REFERENCES: | PHILADELPHIA. 


T. D. RANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852, GEO. 8. BRIDGE, 


T. D. Randall & Co., 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR. 


Special attention given to supplying millers 
with good milling wheat. 


219 South Water Street, - - - CHICAGO, 


LEMAN BARTLETT. O. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


W. F. JOHNSON. ¥, J. SCHUYLER, 


W.F. JOHNSON & CO., 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS | 


Room 59 Board cf Trade, CHICAGO. 


Rooms 406-408 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, 
Room 23 Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE, 


Address all Correspondence to and make all Drafts on Chicago. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


accounts oF GRAIN DEALERS 


OR ORDERS FOR 


Speculative Investments 


On the CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE SOLICITED. 
Call atour office or write for private Cipher Code or Shippers Grain Records 


MCcLAIN BROS. & CO., 
RIALTO BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


COMMISSION CARDS. — 


G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. BLACKMAN. 


J. J. Blackman & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BRAN, MIDDLINGS, SCREENINGS, HAY, 
SEEDS, BEANS, PEAS AND CORN GOODS. 


95 Broad Street, Rooms 604 and 605, - NEW YORK | FE, L, ROGERS & CO., AATARLISEED 
c Sycac COMMISSION 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., a ES GHANTA 
, 


GRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND SEEDS 


SPECIALTIES. 


Room 29, Chamber of Commerce, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw. 
135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. “orrespondence solicited, 


Corn Exchange Natlonal Bank, 


Branch Houses: Chicago an} Minneapolis, References: i Manufacturers National Bank, 


Killpatrick, Lucas & Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY. 


Merchants National Bank. 


K. P. MURLILAAR, 
Shipper of Wet Feed, . 


Advances on Bill of Lading. 
Market reports furnished free. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCES: 
Girard National Bank, Phila, 
John Lucas & Co,, Chicago. 


From Chicago, [lilwaukee and La Crosse, 


860 Calumet Bldg., 189 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 


Will pay the highest prices for Wet and Dried Brewers’ 
Grains, Dried Distillers’ Slops and Starch Feed, 
Hominy Feed and Barley Sprouts under yearly contracts 

Write for estimates F. O. B. cars your city. 


E. R. Ulrich & Son, 


SHIPPERS OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, 
High Grade White dng Yellow Gorn: 


Elevators through Central I\linois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., 0., P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., 0. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, IMlinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for Prices Delivered. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CoL_Lins & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
J. N. WOOLISCROFT & CO,, 


Receivers and Shippers of 
Consign your Grain and Seeds to 


HILL BROS, & C0. 


14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO. 


StrRIcTLy COMMISSION. 


Personal Attention. 
Correspondence Invited. 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY EXECUTED 
‘ON MARGINS. 


GRAIN and HAY, 


ROOMS 10 and 11 GAZETTE BLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


H. B, SHANKS. stablished 1873. 8. H. PHrurps, 


Shanks, Phillips & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, Established 1873, 


HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, CHOPS, FLOUR AND CORN MEAL, 


306 Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & Co., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. Cash advances on B. of L, 


<PV> BAL PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


SELLE: SiO Ware be Ae 


aaa oo 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PEORIA, ILL, 


We sell ou Commission and buy direct, 
LIBERAL ADVANCES E 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


QUICK RETURNS, 
Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushele. 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


Established 1875. 


REFERENCES:—Oommercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Oo., Peoria. 
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FLAX TOW B RAKES. |THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 


.., |AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM, 


Broadcast Seeders. 


ae ects Now in Successtul Operation 
anning Mills. ; 
Hay Gatherers. at Toledo, Ohio. 


: Mangles. This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
ai Hay Fork Pulleys. storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 

stances which’ can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, woo 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, in- 


FOSTER & WILLIAMS MFG CO sects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
a = 


mi g causes of damage or destruction. 
CINE, WISCONSIN. This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely differ- 


ent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, prin- 


Y ork f ‘oundry & ingine Co ciples involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 
e A Z 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others 
YORK, NEB. pending, in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, and was 

GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 

j highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 

3 5 highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

Gas Engines and Power Connections. The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 

The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 

make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 


Loc! oe CD Ge INE Em) be no cause for complaint. 


Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Best Feed Grinder on Karth, | the Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co. 


Pata 1327 MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
315 DBRARBORN Eas GHIGAGO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AT PRICES THAT 
DEFY COMPETITION? 


Gold and Silver Watches, ag bore 


Tricyeles, Guns and Pistols, Carsty 
Buggies, Wasons, Carriuges, Safes, 
eee Harness, Cart Tops, Skids, 


If so, write to 


Chas, Kaestner & Co, 


ENGINES, BOILERS, 
PUMPS, 
POWER MACHINERY, 


OHMIOAGO, = ILL. 


Prone tots 
ENGINES, 


Machines Accordeons, Organs, Pianos, ‘Cider Mills, 
Cash Drawers, Feed Mills, Stoves, Hetiles, Bone Mills, 
Letter Pressesg Jack Serewsy Trucks Anvilsy Hay(Cnttersy 
Press Stands, Copy Books, Vises, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Millsy’ Lathes, Benders, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellersy; Hand Carts, Forges. Scrapers, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Mills, Wringers, Encines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 
Grain })umps, Crow Rarsy Roilers, Tools,  Bit_Bracesy 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Ral’zond, Platform and Counter SCALESs 


Send for free Catalogue and see how to save Money, 


£51 Bo, Jefferson Bt., CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


STILWELL’S 


PATEN T | M PR OVE D, is Soutiid from 4 tol cent jes od Ss T I OU ST! 


OWER H. P. actually used per hour. protects the nose and mouth 


from inhalations of poisonous 
Lime Extvaoting For full particulars, address: 


vsestixhaust | NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


elevators and every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
M@ Perfect protection with per- 
fect ventilation. Niekel-plated 


Peres ste FBSA Steam. protectors $1, postpaid. Cir- 
Roller Chains, Steel Drag, Boparates Sse Oil > DAYTON, OHIO. culars free, Agents wanted, 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


Hand-Dwhs lor Engineets, 


Steel Cable and Special Chains 


——FOR—— 


1, ELEVATING 
o CONVEYING 


Steam and Water, 
It Regulates 
the Feed. 

The Pipes Never 


Prevent, Selo ho APS D actica 


- » Removing 
my ‘ l = allImpurities from 

o 3 the Water 
Vi ACHINERY Dstore1N: Eaters 4 Boe of Hy 3 and Marine Engines .............. Price, $3 50 
: i Han 00k Of the LOCOMOLCIVE........ cece ccccccaceccececs ts 250 
FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS THBRRUAALY Catechism of mpietk aoe Steam Engines............ 2d 200 
“s Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler .... .......0000..0 00. = 2 00 
POWER TRANSMISSION TEGIED. ©). Vncinanete! Handi BOOK... :5..... 0.6. ck... cece, “ 3650 
MACHINERY. aaa Questions and Answers for Engineers..... PEO ca as ne'dss se ie 3 00 
og Z 0 4 60 0 Care and Management of Steam Boilers................-+ ay 2 00 
SEK ss Sago yer Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers..... Garters baraee +6 200 
POPS OF THEM The Young Engineer’s Own Book.............6..060 000000 vt 3 00 
| WIRE C cae D ine USE. These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomo- 
7 CONVEYORS = tive, Fire and Marine. Any engineer wh) wishes to be well informed in all the duties 
a long aiid short Uiptalamne. of his calling, should provide himself with a fullset. They are the only books of the 
distance Conveying. mt Free. kind ever published in this country, and they are so plain that any engineer or fireman 


THE JEFFREY MFG.CO, 16%,Washinaton at The Stil Stilwell- Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co. 4o See RS ta Sete eke Ae ‘ 
Columbus, Ohio. —Earrcaom Beerae ioiic. Mitchell Bros. Co., 184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Who put ina ROLLER FEED /IILL last season, found it 
a profitable investment. Some Roller Feed Mills put in by 
elevator men have more than paid for themselves in one sea- 
son. The demand for ground feed during the coming season 
promises to be even greater than during the last. 


The Case Three-Pair High Corn and Feed Roller Mills 


Are made in four sizes, and always do perfect work. 


OnTARI0, IND., April 8, 1895. 


The Case Manufacturing Co , 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Srrs:—We have the 9x18 
Three-High roll running, and it is 
the best Feed Roll that I ever han- 
dled or seen. We can grind 60 to 65 
bushels per hour with less than half 
the power that we used with the old 
stone. 

She is a daisy. We have smiles all 
over our faces like a full moon. Now, 
if you want a statement regarding 
the roll, let me know, and will write 
you a good one. Everything all O. K. 

Yours respectfully, 

M. S. MILLER. 


TW 


WE KEEP A FULL LINE OF 


: Elevator and Mill Supplies 
AND MACHINERY. 


a oy —. agen 
Grain Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Corn Cleaners and Scourers. 
CORN MEAL BOLTS. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES BEFORE BUYING. 


THE CASE MFG, 6O., Columbus, Ohio 
STEAM DRYER 


=, For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 


Cereal Products; also Sand, 


7 Coal dust, etc. 
Iron. 
and is not liable to get out of order. 
Automatic in its ke requirin: 


no attention. Double the capacity o: 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS. 


| Automatic Adjustment [Vfill. 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every part of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley, 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


/ SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


GONTRAGTORS 


suPPsith RUBBER GOODS 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS 


THE GUTTA PERCHA é&.RUBBER MES C9. 


385 WARREN ST. SEND TO {7O,;LARE S77, 


NEAREST OFFICE y 
NEw YorK ei teraL oaur CHICAGO 


ELEVATOR MEN, Savage & Love’s 


| 


SS 


PATENT WAGON DUMP 


The only dump made that is always under the 
complete control of operator. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 26, 1894. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE, Rockford, 111, 

GENTLEMEN:— Yours of the 22d is received and in reply to same would say 
that with the Dumps we have bought from you and those we have bought in houses 
since, we have eight sets in all and do not want any other kind. They have given 
us entire satisfaction either on or off the scales. Respectfully yours, 

A. W. FALLGATTER & CO. 


. NortHVILLE, S. D., June 29, 1894, 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE, Rockford, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN:—1I have used your Dump for the past two years at this place and 
must say, as every farmer does, that it is the best and easiest handled Dump 
of any they ever saw, and has drawn enough extra trade to pay for itself since I 
have had it. Yours truly, J. J. McCCAUGHEY. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE GO,, Rockford, Ill, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 
THE CELEBRATED 


KEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


| Over- THE 
i Over Blast Suction Separator THE a 
“i 5 HES i IN THEIR 
j me ih Ne ; LINE. 
“Grain - 
Cleaned 


toa 
Standstill.,” 


Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate the 
largest Elevator and Flouring 
Mills, or small Warehouses 
for hand use. Single and 
Doublé, End and Side Shake, 
and Dustless Separators, both 
=== Under and Over-Blast. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 

_lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnishe’’ with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


——_—_@———___— 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


ALP Dickey Mig. Co. 


RACINE, WIS. 


. 
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The Incline Elevator and Dump. 


Patented April 3, 1894. 


itis THE NEW WAY of elevating ear corn, shelled 
grain or minerals into car or storage bin. 
Its cost is so small that it is practical for — / 
farm use. Ee ¥ 
Its pulley blocks are roller bushed and steel, SE 
reducing friction to a minimum. Mp a Lugs 
Reet T 
2 aageee M 
UY; 


The leverage of our latest improved machine 
is such that a good 1000-lb. horse can elevate 50 
bushels of shelled corn. 

With it, 100,000 bushels ear corn can 
be cribbed without scooping an ear, and 


the different grades may be kept sepa- “sg 
rate; and the storage, which can be built RES 


ata reduced cost, is the best ear corn 
storage, besides having a 
combination feature. OR ROI 
LOCELE 

eoesey 


’ ea. 
AAMC Xs 


ft \exator vt x 


It will elevate more z 
Yin < 
fPalenied Arnie \iseX 


grain than 8 average thresh- 


$2,000 will complete a 64,000-bushel 
Elevator, having 21 shipping bins 
holding 800 bushels each. 


It is the least possible investment and ex- 
pense for the best results. 


Seclrona\W uw 
oS LS NEW plan of chute, 
leading from ship- 
ping bin to railroad car, 
is used, through which 
either ear corn or shelled 
grain will pass equally 
well. The overhead car 
having a capacity of 100 
bushels can be complete- 
ly filled without moving. 
A safety ratchet holds 
every inch elevated and 


ers will thresh or shellers 


prevents a crash should 


shell, and the power for 


a break occur; and the 


doing it costs nothing, be- 
cause the team that brings 
the load elevates it, al- 
though the dealer can fur- 
nish the power with engine 
or otherwise if he desires. 


With our overhead car 
system of conveying, stor- 
age can be constructed at as small a cost as with 
a drag belt and yet every other load elevated may 
be a different grade or kind of grain and may be 
placed in separate bins without mixing or lessen- 
ng the speed of elevating, 


Cleaning machinery can be adjusted with unusual convenience. 


teamster can unfasten 
rope without getting out 
of his wagon. 

Our new Ventilated 
and Combination Grain 
Bin was patented Jan. 
15, 1895. 


We build complete elevator plants for those desiring to pay for 
them on the installment plan. 
of power as compared with a steam plant is sufficient to pay for one 
of our plants in six years. 


The monthly reduction in the cost 


manatsctored by H, KURTZ & SON, Mansfield, Ill. 


HUNDREDS OF MILLERS The Miami Valley Corn Sheller 


USE A FEED MILL LIKE THIS, 
AND THIS IS WHAT THEY THINK OF IT: 


‘*We got fgoled once in buy- 
ing a cheap, light Feed Mill, 
but since we got the Allis Feed 
Roll we are happy once more.’’ 


“Your Feed Mill grinds sixty- 
five bushels of fine meal per 
hour with fifteen-horse power.”’ 


“The farmers now say, ‘Grind 
it a little coarser this time.’ 
With my old feed mill I could 
never grind fine enough to suit 
them.’’ 


‘We ground a car of 650 
bushels, sacked it, and put it 
back in car, all in five hours.’’ 


“Our new Allis Feed Mill is 
paying for itself at the rate of 
$4 per hour.”’ 


“T astonish the farmers with 
my Allis Feed Mill, for as soon 
as their corn is unloaded it is 
ground and ready to load back 
in their wagon,’’ 


‘We advise any man wanting 
a Feed Mill to buy the Allis 
make.’’ 


. ‘T have run several different 
makes of Feed Mills, but none 

grinds so fast and so fine, and 

gives so little trouble as the 
A llis.”’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO., - Milwaukee, Wis. 


PENNINGTON 


KANE'S HOT AIR ENGINE, 


Same Power as on Motor Cycles, 


Marine and Stationary. 


4 Horse Power, Weighs 50 Lbs, 
STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


THOS. KANE & CO,, - Chicago, Lil. 


The latest improved revolving screen mill Sheller, 
for mills, warehouses and portable purposes. 


DUSTLESS. 
WASTES NO GRAIN. 
REDUCES FIRE RISK. 


cl 
WW, 


Vai 
fe 
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WE FURNISH PLANS AND OUTFITS FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Write for Prices and Discounts. 


PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 
An Offer to Hay and Grain Men. 


THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL 22 
DIRECTORY, 


#%2.00 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR 22 
GRAIN TRADE, | 


$1.00 PER YEAR. Monthly, 


‘BOTH FOR $2.00. 


Weekly, 


ADDRESS EITHER 


The Hay Trade Journal, OR 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 


184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, II! 
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TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


COUNTRY, 
TRANSFER, 
MIXING, 
MARINE, 
AND 
TERMINAL 
STORAGE 
ELEVATOR 
PLANTS. 


A pee 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


$16 New York Life Building, - - MINNKAPOLIS, MINN. 
Stevens Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


_aamgis 


This machine is designed for warehouses or elevators of medium capacity. It has every feature 
to insure perfect work No grain or chess can be drawn into the fan and hurled into the dust room 
or outofdoors. By the use of the proper perforated sieves, this machine will clean perfectly wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and peas. 

Built in fivesizes. Send for catalogue, description and prices. We sell all our machines under 
a guaranty. Address 


THE STEVENS MILL & ELEVATOR MACHINERY Co., Peoria, Ill, 


IT REACHES THE TRADE, 


J.T. SAVAGE, President, 


A. E. SAVAGE, Sec’y and Treas. 


SAVAGE & LOVE CO., 
Manufacturers of Savage & Love Wagon Dumps, 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, 
Belting and Mill Supplies. 


Rockrorp, ILL, July 3, 1895. 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, CHICACO, ILL. 


GENTLEMEN:—* * * * We are very much pleased with 
the results we are getting from our “ad,” and are satisfied 
that the American ELEvaTor AND Grain TRADE is ¢he paper 
to reach the grain trade. Yours truly, 

SAVAGE .& LOVE COMPANY, 
A. E. Savace, Sec’y and ‘Treas, 


WILL YOU BUILD? 


Then build an elevator that will not fall down. Do not 
trust everything to country barn builders. Get work- 
ing plans from professional designers of grain elevators, 
who have made a study of every strain an elevator is 
subjected to, of economy in building material, economy 
of space and of power. It will save you money. We 
have had years of experience. Address 


J.T. NICHOLSON & SON, 


Suite 144 Adams Express Building, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


7) Macdonald's 
| Honeycomb: 
| Elevators, 


These Elevators are 
manufactured and 
shipped ready to put 
together. You can erect 
them yourself or we 
will contract to erect 
them complete, any 
capacity. If you want 
to build a good house 
at a moderate cost 
write us. Full plans 
furnished with 

each outfit 


Correspondence Solicited. 


fe 
she 


Macdonald 
Engineering 
Company, 


711 Medinah Bldg., 
Chicago. 


~_. LINK-BELT}& 
(& 


ia CLASSES OF 
5 S, RAW & MANUF'RD. PRODUCTS. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES COVERING YOUR LINE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
”Standard” Water-Tube Safety Boilers, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Rope Sheaves, 
Fly Wheels, Friction Clutches, Etc. 
LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON, 


Of Special Grade for Killing Insects in Warehouses, Ete, 


Send for Instructions and Order Direct from 
the Manufacturer, 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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JAMES STEWART & C0. S!71PSON & ROBINSON Co. 


71-72 Commerce Building, CHICAGO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Blevators 


RAILROAD WORK AND HEAVY STRUCTURES, 
sT. LOUIS » BUFFALO. 


Construction Department—VVYork in 1894. 


GRAIN BLBEVATORS: 
1,000,000-bushel Elevator, with two Marine Elevat- 750,000-bushel Storage and Cleaning Elevator for 
ing Towers, for the Coatsworth Estate, Buffalo, the Ryan Commission Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
IN ek 100 000-bushel Elevator for the Indiana Distilling 
150,000-bushel Storage Elevator for the Crescent Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Elevator Company, East St. Louis, Ill. 


RAILROAD BUILDINGS: 


Central Passenger Station, including long train Passenger and Freight Station for the Louisville 


shed, for the New York Central & Hudson River Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated Railroad Co i i 
R. R, Oo., Syracuse, N. Y. ’ Kast St. Louis, Ill. Designers and Builders of 


Twenty Stall Round House for the Cleveland, Cin- Eight Stall Round House for the Baltimore & Ohio 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R.R.Co.,Mattoon,Il. Southwestern R. R. Co., Cumminsville, Ohio. GRAIN ELE V ATORS MALT HOUSES 
Power and Oar Houses with Smoke Stack for ‘the Warehouse 110x500 feet for the Erie & Western 7 

Syracuse Street Railway Co., Syracuse, N.Y. _ Transportation Co., Erie, Pa. And all Kinds of Heavy Construction. 


RIVER AND HARBOR: 


"i Patent System of Independent Patent Double-Jointed Patent Automatic 

Terminal Dock 600x40 feet forthe Erie & Western Dredging Slip 18 foot Channel, No. 1 Slip 160x400; i ibuting S i % 

Transportation Co., Erie, Pa. No. 2 slip 100x200, for the Erie & Western Trans- Lee Boye Drives Re ROU: prwn Pekar 
River Incline for the Illinois Central R. R. Co., portation Co., Erie, Pa. 

Mississippi River, above New Orleans, La. Stone Arched Bg 'dge for the Cataract Construction ; 

Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
MISGBLLANBOUS: 

Office snd Transformer Building for the Oataract 60,000 Spindle Mill for the Pelzer Manufacturing 

Construction Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Co, Pelzer, 8. C. yf 
Distillery, 8,000 bushels’ capacity, and Warehouses Cattle Barns, Capacity 3,000 head, for the Indiana 

for George L. Woolsey, Terre Haute, Ind, Distilling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Just Contracted for 25,000 Spindle Mill for the Dwight Mfg. Co... Alabama City, Ala. H 
Cattle Barns, 2,000 Head, for Indiana Distilling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. ngl n e ers a n @ ne fa 0 ntra cto rs ’ 
— BUILDERS OF— 


ie a 


‘STAY 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Malt Houses and Breweries. 
Offices, 539-545 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


CABLE ADDRESS: JUMPER, CHICAGO. 


REFERENCES: 


CHAS. COUNSELMAN & CO, : - : - CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO RAILWAY TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., - . : : “ 
ae KEQUA BROS., - 2 e 3 F : ‘s “ 
We invite inspection of our designs and solicit CHICAGO. ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R.R.CO.,— - . 3 é : “ “6 


Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication for Transfer, Mix- 
ing and Storage Elevators. 


correspondence, respecting the construction of WO SOUHER BOO. ee eee | PULULH. MINN. 
Grain Elevators. We keep a full line of Mill TALPEY BROS. & CO., ie : : z h : ¢ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
HIGGS COMMISSION CO., e : : : 3 : “ ee 
and Elevator Supplies at ee EE ae . ; ‘ : i 
TH, MI NNEAPOLIS, MINN. C.,H. & D, KR. k. ELEVATOR CO., - - - - = < TOLEDO, OHIO. 
31d THIRD STREET SOU C. M. SECKNER, President. THE 
Branch Office, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, J. H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. _—_———— a” 


SECKNER 
CONTRACTING CO. 


Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


And General Contractors, 
79-81 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1234 and 1235 UNITY BLDG, 
a ] Telephone 5035 Main 


Allright; you need CHEAP Power. 
The Salem Bucket has had imitators, but D0 YOU USE Rs oie One Cent per Horse Power per Hour 


The Pierce Gasoline Engine 


1895 DESIGN 


Is the simplest Engine on the mar- 
ket. It is the Cheapest because it 
isthe Best. Equipped with Electric 
Starter and Igniter also; hot Tube 
Igniter if wanted, without extra 
charge. Address 


Pierce Engine Go., 


16th and Racine Sts., Racine, Wis 


“ LL 
e “SALEM -@ never an equal, The is CHEAP, Weber Gasoline Engines 


y ELEVATOR BUCKET =+_ most ever claimed by comp >ting buckets is that they “are O W E pau bifvthing | “Mocnoniy ia Power” ie our 
as good as the Salem.” otto, For Catalogue and testimonials address 
We fixed the standard to which others aspired, but 


the Salem is now, as it always has been, incomparably the | WEBER GAS & GASOLINE E NGINE CO., 482 S. W. Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what you want. Itis the cheapest and most 
satisfactory in the end. Besides, the Salem is sold as low 
as other buckets. 


ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 
W. J. CLARK & CO., SALEM, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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The Modern Wonder. 


‘i si 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER 
vn COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. Ragan) 


“yn 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 200 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 te 12O Horse-Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Thirty-third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Ney s 245 Lake St., Chicago. 
OFFICES: i E. Ohio St., Indianapolis. 


321 8. 15th St., Omaha. 


$2.00 $2.5031.00 


—— FOR —— 


3 @ iia 


FG 
a sli FOR ONE YEAR. 
PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTE, 
aes es You can get such value nowhere | 575 ino eup FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTE 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 
ESTABLISHED IN 1873. want a paper that comes twice a a, i 
a month. THE AMERICAN MILL- ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
ER and THE ELEVATOR are 
The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. | ofered at less than such a paper ae 


ste RY could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year, 


both in your business, Each Number Contains 44 Pages 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, of Valuable Matter. 


$2.00 PER YEAR. Ss, > AQ Tue AMERICAN Ret. AND GRAIN 


Each number is “Eg the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
TRADE is the only paper of its class in 


to every man in the t 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS, Two Papers a Month. the field, 


Mitchell Bros. Co. 


PVu SLI SHiLERsS, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VWVe Build Separators! 


More of Them are Being Sold and 
More of Them are in Actual Operation 


THAN ALL OTHERS; and what is more to the point, they are giving the BEST SATISFACTION. 
Our claim of perfect satisfaction is substantiated by the following letter relative to our 
Eureka Improved Warehouse and Elevator Separator. 


SS CARGILL, Presr. W.T.SPENCER, Secy A.E BENEDICT, Treas. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, 
$ 100,000. 


Y ag bP oe 
MS oP, a LP ‘ : Se B f. 
*< awerofCommerces, 
o* TERMINAL ELEVATOR: _ } - = 
. ” Sere 


"R" MINNEAPOLIS. 
COUNTRY HOUSES: 


SE Reick. oye Oe ae 
 annenpels Hn Leia 202 IIL 


ve 


ee ee awl 
V2 YES bea ate Op flarrly Pe Chae 
TLC Vetly 
Setatia Slevatee Eo. 


We guarantee them to do you the best of work, and would like to correspond with you. 


THE 8. HOWES GOMPANY, - - SILVER GREEK, N. Y. 
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THE { EIRRER = - 


Grain, Seed and Bean 


CLEANERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FERRELL, PRAME & OZIER, 


Sacimeanw.. Diem. 
These Machines Clean ALL KINDS of Grain and Seeds also Beans PERFECTLY 


Wie ATTACHMENTS. 


No. 5—Power Grain and Seed Cleaner. 


No. 1—For Grain and Seeds; for Hand Use. 


For: Durability, Simplicity and Satisfactory 
Work are Unsurpassed. 


| WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE z 
No. 2—Hand Seed Cleaner. And Testimonials of Leading Firms. pee fe 


NORDYKE & MARMON €0,, indianapolis, Ind, 


Flour, Corn and Elevator Machinery, 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. PRIGES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Corn Shellers, Hangers, [ees 
Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 

Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing, 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, Belting, 
Portable Buhr Mills, Steel Conveyors, 
Hominy Mills, Wood Conveyors, 
Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 
Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 
Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 
Pulleys, Water Wheels, << 
Elevator Supplies. Three-Roll Two-Break 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS. 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will 
be interesting if you intend to buy. 


Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. 


write Us Saying what you want. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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J. B. DUTTON’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


HOR MSH ‘IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


ADDRESS: 


J. B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave, DETROIT, MICH. 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 


AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


AND SHOVELS. 
POWER TRANSMITTING SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
MACHINERY. CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. PULLEYS, 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 183 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


S STEE OALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS 
SeReMAT OR GUGKETS. CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND CAS ENCINES. STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
2 TO 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER, ———— 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines. They are 
simple, reliable and safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Ordway’s New Combined © =ometting_ New. 
woo Barley and Malt Cleaner, = 
cvmonvaans= | POlisher and Degerminator | 


Messrs. A, F. ORDWAY & SONS, 
Beaver Dam, Wis, x S 2 
GENTLEMEN: —The new barley and malt FRONT AND BACK VIEWS. 


combined ,machine you placed in our ele- 


vator gives us the bes! of satisfaction. The This is tha most perfect combined machine made 
polishing is perfect, with no waste or for cleanitg avd polishing barley and degermi- 
breaking of the kernels in the least. With nating and cleaning malt, and for general ware- 
the polisher we can raise the grade of or- house and elevator use. Cheapest. and best 
dinary barley in color alone. We looked thing out. 


into the merits of all barley machines, and 


yours, aritia ihe bet ing wenavecver | A, F, ORDWAY & SONS, 


seen or used. Respectfully yours, 


RISSMAN & SONS. Beaver Dam, Wis. 


The Simplest Gasoline Engine, 
OTHERS CLAIM IT, BUT WE HAVE IT! 


-e THE e~<« 
Cheapest Power on Earth. 


JUST THE PAPER « . 


YOU WANT 


Write to T.S. QUINCEY, 
Drawer 156, Chicago, Secre* 
tary of the Star Accident 
Company, for information 
Aa regarding Accident Insur- 
ance. Mention this paper. 


Star Accident 


= FOR ALLSTATES 3 3 
IT COVERS EVERY SUBJECT 


By sodolipeyou mun rave But we'll ship it to the other place if you want it, as it works equally well 
membership fee. Has paid over $600,000.00 for | there or at the North Pole! Elevator men cannot do without it, neither can you 


: ‘ zZ of General Interest in a Plain, Practical Way, and 
accidental injuries. if you need power. Write for catalogue, stating size you want. Made any has a Department of Questions and Answers. 
Be your own Agent. size from 1 to 100 H. P. Address, fe MOTHS SS SENT 


AoORESS BUSINESS LAW 
1021 Opera House Bidg., Chicago, Tl, 


“Ignorance of the Law excuses no one."’ 


MO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED, KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, Fort Madison, lowa. 
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The Monitor Grain Cleaners. 
A RECORD TO BE PROUD OF, 


During the last five years all of the leading Cleaning Elevators built in 
the United States, with but two exceptions, adopted the Monitor Separators. 


The Monitors, having been selected in the face of the closest, keenest kind of competition, surely demonstrates 
the superiority of the machine. 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS, 


Shrewd handlers of grain cannot afford to use an inferior machine for cleaning. The margins are too limited to 
admit of any wastage, or to run the risk of “missing grade.” 

Investigation has proven that there is not a grain separator offered to-day that so thoroughly meets the require- 
ments of grain men as the Monitor. 

If such were not the case we would not be in a position to refer to most all of the leading cleaning elevators 


in the United States. 
COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY. 


THE MONITOR MALT CLEANER 


Is the only satisfactory machine offered for thoroughly cleaning malt. 


The “MONITOR” will remove all sprouts, dust and foreign matters, polish up the malt, and, while improving its 
looks, enhances its value. Jt will not injure the most tender malt. Light running, easily placed, re- 
quiring but little care or attention, it is a machine that should be in every malt house and brewery. 

Has already been adopted and advocated by many of the leading maltsters and brewers in this country. 


ALL OUR MACHINES ARE SOLD UNDER STRONG GUARANTEES, AND SHIPPED SUBJECT TO THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO : 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., 


Successors to HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


SsIi.VER CREEE. NEW YORE. 


